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frHE ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION OF COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN EDUCATION! 
W. E. PEIK 
University of Minnesota 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 
[nis investigation had for its objective an intensive study of the re- 
ed training program for prospective high-school teachers as offered 
single institution. It was prompted by a realization, gained 
the literature, that among colleges and universities throughout the 
such professional curricula are unstandardized as to the number 
urs prescribed, the title of the subjects selected, the content of 
irses offered under similar names, and the amount of technical and 
practical training provided. A special need for this investigation was 
felt beeause previous curricular studies had not covered intensively the 
listinetive offerings of individual institutions. Locally, a further motive 
asserted itself in the desire to test the professional applicability of the 
preparation given to the actual needs of beginning secondary teachers in 
e field. Back of it all was the assumption that college curriculum 
idies are possible, and are likely to be profitable, just as recent cur- 
ar studies have proven profitable at the elementary and secondary 
hool levels. 
EXPOSITION OF THE METHOD 
[n broad outline, the procedure consisted of the following steps: 
l An analysis of the prescribed courses into ultimate units or topics of 
instruction. 
Identification and analysis of the treatment emphasis given to each of these 
units by the instructors. 
Evaluation by alumni of the training given them on each of these topics. 


Identification of the units of content which are most and least worth while 
to teachers. 


The complete report of the investigation is to be published later. At present it 
is on file in the College of Education, of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. This paper was presented before the Institute on Higher Education held 
at the University of Minnesota, July 9 to July 20, 1928. 
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requested to check: (1) all topies the treatment of which he remembered 
to have occurred somewhere in the prescribed courses; (2) all topics the 
treatment of which he had found of definite helpfulness in actual class. 
room teaching; (3) all topics the treatment of which he had found in. 
directly or directly helpful in educational thinking; (4) all topics the 
treatment of which he believed should be omitted from the courses; and 
(5) all topies the treatment of which he considered inadequate. 

The percentages based on a count of the checks by alumni make uy 
the third master table of the study. Its general nature and form is pre 
sented in Table I. 


TABLE I 
REACTIONS OF ALUMNI TO THE TREATMENT ACCORDED THE TOPICS OF THE PRESCRIBE 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN EDUCATION 
Toric Cou! Cou.” Cou? Cou.* Con! 
NUMBER Topic 1 2 3 4 ‘ 
1 Activity—Self-activity 79 29 45 2 7 
2 Historical evolution of the educational! doctrine of 

self-activity 63 5 33 19 2 

3 Self-activity in the kindergarten 62 R 27 23 | 

4 Self-activity in educational method 75 37 5% 4 f 

5 Physical and motor activity in education 79 27 44 7 4 

6 Learning by experience 94 60 70 3 R 

7 Play and education 90 52 59 a 5 

8. Education of the will 28 19 24 3 9 

9. Administrative activities of the classroom teacher 74 46 14 3 22 
10 Attendance Seating plans, etc 79 64 10 6 21 
11 Care of supplies 41 32 4 13 24 
12 Assignment of texts; Records 61 47 Q 29 
13 Periodic reports 49 33 6 10 31 
14 Notes to parents 29 23 3 11 23 
15 Halis; Study halls; Assembly 5 37 5 6 37 
16 Home room groups 80 19 6 7 25 
17 Faculty and committee meetings 60 33 13 10 19 
18 Care of keys, responsibility for buildings, ete 26 17 4 17 14 

19 Miscellaneous administrative activities and re 

spor sibilities 51 24 9 7 4.) 

20 The place of the assignment in the daily recitation RY 75 30 0 6 

21 Characteristics of good or bad assignments 96 92 35 0 1 
22 The aims and importance of the assignment 98 88 46 0 11 


*Col. 1 Percent of Alumni Remembering the Treatment of the Topic in the Prescribed Cour 
? Col. 2—Percent of Alumni Who Have Found the Treatment Accorded the Topic Helpful in Ac 


tual Teaching 

* Col. 3—Percent of Alumni Who Have Found the Treatment Accorded the Topic Helpful in FE 
cational Thinking 

Col. 4—Percent of Alumni Believing Treatment of the Topic Should be Omitted 

* Col. 5—Percent of Alumni Believing the Treatment Accorded the Topic to have been Inadequate 


One of the most useful features of the procedure was the utilization of 
the data for an intensive study of each major and minor topie of the 
checking list with respect to all points of treatment emphasis and alumni! 
evaluation which were studied. This was done graphically by means of 
a profile which, as may be seen in Table II, gave the relative placement of 
the topie with respect to all other topies on a chart that contained the 


deciles of seventeen distribution tables, each of which covered some item 
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treatment or evaluation. The profile chart, in itself, is a statistical 


mary of findings which presents the range, variability by deciles, and 

edian in the ‘‘50’’ column for each of the distributions. The profile 
vs the relative decile placement of the topic concerned on each scale. 
e II presents such a profile for Topie No. I, Activity—Self-Activity. 


enever the profile goes far to the right it signifies high relative place- 


and whenever it extends well to the left it signifies low relative 


ement with respect to the other topics. 


lable II contains four major divisions of information: 
I. An analysis of present treatment of the topic 
II. An evaluation of present topic treatment by alumni 
III. Percent of alumni having related beginners’ teaching problems, grouped 
by major topics only 
IV. Comments and suggestions based on the findings 


For each topic such a profile shows consecutively from top to bottom: 


A ] Frequency of its regular treatment in the five general courses 
2. Frequency of its incidental treatment in the five general courses 
. Frequency of reading assignment in the five general courses 
4. Total time allotment, as a major topie and as a minor topic, in the five 


general courses 
B—1. Frequency of its regular treatment in the eight special methods courses 
2. Frequency of its incidental treatment in the eight special methods courses 
3. Frequency of reading assignment in the eight special methods courses 
4. Average time allotment, as a minor topic and as a major topic, in the 
eight special methods courses 
4—Percent of alumni who remember its treatment in the prescribed courses 
B—Percent of alumni who believe present treatment to be definitely helpful in 
actual teaching 
Percent of alumni who believe present treatment to be helpful in educational 
thinking 
D—The index of general functioning value (sum of the percents in 11 B and 
11C) 
E—Percent of alumni who suggest omission of the topic from the prescribed 
courses 
Percent of alumni who believe present treatment of the topic to be in- 
adequate 
{—Percent of alumni who have a related, beginner’s teaching problem (major 


topics only) 


OBJECTIVE SELECTION AND REJECTION OF CONTENT 
[hree of the measures of alumni evaluation given in Section II of 
II, were used as objective criteria for the identification of content 
and least worth while to teachers. The percent of alumni having 
ted beginners’ teaching problems was added asa fourth. Arbitrarily, 
easons which we cannot take space to discuss here, four standards 
chosen. A topic was selected as most worth while if it met the 


lard of one or more of these criteria, as follows: 
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parently these central tendencies can be raised by rejection of topic 
which fail to function and by more attention to topics which can be mack 
to function more widely. Other types of improvement are possible, such 
as the elimination of duplication and the improvement of articulation in 
recurring treatments. These refinements must be undertaken first of al! 
in conference and then by the respective instructors. For faculty us: 
there was made available the complete analysis in five supplementan 
volumes including the topic profiles (like Table I1) of all topies and th 
arrangement of the 814 topics from highest to lowest with respect to many 
phases of treatment and of alumni evaluation. To illustrate the nature 
of the data supplied, Table III presents a sample page from one of thes: 


TABLE III 
SHOWING Topics OF THE CHECKING LIST ARRANGED FROM HIGHEST TO LOWE 
ORDER OF THEIR INDICES OF FUNCTIONING VALUE* 
(Sample page from highest quartile) 


Toric No Toric STATEMENT INDEX 
883 Individual differences in mental capacity l 
382 Individual differences in school achievement of high-school pupils l 
370 Adolescence its characteristics relation to high-school work 14 


85 Need of provision for individual differences in high-school instruction 


tR4 Sex differences 13¢ 
517 Proper use of leisure as an objective of education l 
437 Motivation 134 
324 Drill and its place in high-school instruction i 
22 The aims and importance of the assignment 154 
566 Practice teaching in . 


386 Classification of pupils on the basis of ability 
515 Worthy home life as an objective of education, secondary education 


424 Review Its psychology 


434 Interest 129 
435 Attention 129 
510 Objectives of secondary education : 
516 Ethical conduct as an objective of education 129 
513 Cardinal principles of secondary education 128 
545 Observation of teaching in sad os . 128 
21 Characteristics of good or bad assignments I 


518 Mastery of fundamentals as an objective of education 


508 General objectives in education 124 
458 Unreliability and variability of teachers’ subsequent marks 1 
514 Health as an objective of education ] 


520 Citizenship as an objective of education 

613 The problem of the retarded and accelerated pupil l 
662 Types of questions—dood and bad - 
393 Individual differences due to social development 121 


8376 Mental traits of high-school pupils ] 
394 Individual differences due to interests 1 
436 Effort 119 
640 Individual differences in learning l 


519 Vocational efficiency as an objective of high-school education 
95 Educational aims and curriculum 
419 The laws of learning (primary, secondary) 


* Because the correlation of the measures of practical and of theoretical value of topic tre 
ments to alumni was only --.11, they were added for each topic to give weight to both outcomes 
The sum was called the index of functioning value of the topic. It represents the numbe 
times that 100 alumni have checked the topic for direct helpfulness in actual teaching and 
direct or indirect helpfulness in thinking about educational matters. 
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tables which lists, by quartiles, from highest to lowest, the 814 
.ccording to the index of functioning value. Other tables cover 
same way all of the items in Table I which are also found in Table 


der II-A, B, C, E, and F. 
he procedure outlined represents a program of curriculum analysis, 


ition, and reconstruction, which is applicable to any series of courses. 
wal nature of the study and the relatively small number of alumni 


rs canvassed must make many of the conelusions based upon the 


es local and tentative. 


SOME TYPICAL FINDINGS 
As many topics are treated incidentally in the education courses 
d as are scheduled for regular treatment. 
On an average each topie of the checking list is treated regularly 


necidentally 2.58 times. The extent of recurring treatment is suffi- 


provide ample opportunity for duplication, overlapping, and 
rticulation unless precautions are taken against their occurrence. 
The assumptions of instructors regarding the treatment accorded 
ther courses is correct in about two-thirds of the 


own topics Im OU 
1 wrong in about one-third of the cases. Of the wrong assump- 


ind 
two-thirds expect less than is given and one-third expect more than 
ven, 
$+. Courses vary much in the extent to which they utilize reference 
ling assignments. In the general courses in education about six- 
nths of the topies are covered, and in the average special methods 
ses only one-half of them are covered. 
There are rather intimate content relationships between educa- 
psychology, technique of teaching, and the eight special methods, 
vation, and practice teaching courses. 
6. Special methods courses vary much in the type of content in- 
ed, in the comprehensiveness with which they treat this content, in 
imount of time devoted to similar or identical topics, and in the extent 
of reference reading assignments. 
Alumni rank the required courses in education for practical, theo- 


and general, all around, helpfulness as follows: 


k Order Practical Value Theoretic Value General Value 
1 Practice Teaching Ed. Psychology Practice Teaching 
Special Methods Ed. Sociology Special Methods 
} Ed. Psychology The High School Ed. Psychology 
4 Tech. of H. 8. Instrue Special Methods Tech. of H. 8S. Instruc 
The High School History of Ed The High School 
6 Ed. Sociology Tech. of H. 8. Instruc Ed. Sociology 


7 History of Ed Practice Teaching History of Ed. 
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8 The general training program is most adequate in academic 
ject matter, nearly as adequate in educational theory, and much less 


eachning. It is considered very i 


quate in the technical aspects ot 1 


quate in all three phases oO! t he non-major teaching fields, In whic] 


percent of the teaching load of these beginners was located 
9 The outstanding problems of the teachers canvassed are rel 
most enti to their instructional and professional activities A 
fessional curriculum recognizing them will have to emphasize, in o 
the trequene OccuUurre»>n amone teacl ers who hi Ve listed probli 
dis ne; 1 es | classroom teaching, including the project prob 
toy hn oue mot ition ntere ‘ nd ( ffort : classroom management 
d clitte elements of suceess and failure; lesson plann 
nde ng seh S ixiliaryv teaching aids and d 
) | } sti ( rae ¢ study prol ms th asslonm 
ning: cer n teache oblems as distinguished from teael 
roblems on tion of re tion procedures; administ ve ; 
ties: tests, n irements, examinations: extra-curricular activities 
) the text ete 
10 \ 1 Jf ty of alumni have off red, voluntarily, comment 
suggestions tor the improvements of courses in edueation as follows: I 
the training received is helpful: that they consider the program he 
n general instruction and short in specific training; that there is « 
lapping and duplication. Nearly one-half of them suggest combinat 
eneral eourses in ed tion Many types of eriticisms are laun 
ig st the hist ot edueation 
11. Topies are more often checked for possessing theoretic value t} 
practice value The median practical value of topie treatment 
lun s 24 pe ent; in theoretic value the median is 33 percent. | 
| ex of functioning value lies at 58 in a range which ext 
from 3 to. 159 
12 ('onte most often suggested for omission belones to th 
lowing categories istorical toples, predominatingly; also administ 
tive nd techni il to} cS 
13 " ling many aspeets of the training program. alumni sl 


liability and very definite trends of thinking in their compos 
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SOME CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSALS 


; suggested that before the number of hours in education are in 
to provide more adequate professional training, much ean be 
creasing the functional level within present credit limits by 
m of the least worth while units and through the more adequate 
s of inadequately tre ated content. Other recommendations made 

ereater dev opment and standardization of special methods 
specialization in two teaching fields, the elimination of duplica- 
mprovement of articulation, less emphasis upon the historical 
educational orientation, and as much specifie technical train- 
ssibli \ revised professional training program was proposed. 
nelusion, we should state that within the limit of this summary 
been possible to touch some high spots in order to give a gen 

of t] rather extensive procedure used and the kind of find- 


eh resulted. The entire study comprises six volumes of which 


l 


tabulations for the use of local instructors. 














THE PERFORMANCE OF PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN OF 
DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS ON THE 
KUHLMAN-BINET TESTS 


FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH AND GERTRUDE SHAPIRO 
University of Minnesota 


THE results of many separate investigations have shown that individ 


uals coming from the upper social or industrial classes greatly exceed 
those coming from the lower classes in average performance on prae- 
tically any of the recognized tests of intellectual capacity. The results 


of the army intelligence tests' have frequently been quoted. Equall 


marked differences of a similar nature have been found to exist among 
school children by Haggerty and Nash?, Dexter*, Duff and Thomson‘ 


and others. <A recent study by one of the writers® shows that intellectua 


differenees between social classes appear to be as well defined among 


children of pre-school age as among older children or adults. This study 


was based upon a socially heterogeneous group of 380 children between 


the ages of eighteen and fifty-four months, all of whom were given th 
Kuhlman Revision of the Binet tests twice with an average interval of 


six weeks between the two examinations. The children were divided int 


six groups according to paternal occupation. These groups may lb 


classified as follows: 


Group I. Professional. (Doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc.) 

Group II. Semi-professional and managerial. (Accountants, draftsmen, factor 
owners, and superintendents, etc.) 

Group III. Clerical, skilled trades, and minor business. (Clerks, traveling salesmet 
electricians, mechanics, retail dealers, ete.) 

Group IV. Semi-skilled trades and minor clerical. (Blacksmiths, boiler makers, m: 
carriers, etc.) 

Group V. Slightly skilled workers. (Janitors, truck drivers, etc.) 

Group VI. Unskilled laborers. 


The results of the tests show a consistent and fairly regular decreas 


in the mean IQ of the children as we go down the seale ot oceupatior i 


] 


* Memoirs, National Academy of Sciences, 1921, XV, Part 3. 
* Haggerty, M. E. and Nash, H. B. ‘‘ Mental Capacity of Children and Patern: 


Occupation.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XV (1924), 539-572. 


* Dexter, Emily 8. ‘‘ The Relation between Occupation of Parent and Intelligence 


of Children.’’ School of Society. XVII (1923), 612-614. 

* Duff, J. F. and Thomson, G. H. ‘‘The Social and Geographical Distribut 
of Intelligence in Northumberland.’’ British Journal of Psychology, XIV (192 
192-198. 

*Goodenough, Florence L. ‘‘The Relation of the Intelligence cf Pre-scl 
Children to the Occupation of their Fathers.’’ American Journal of Psycholo; 
XL (1928), 289-299. 
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On the first of the two examinations given, the difference in the 
IQ of the children belonging to Group I and the corresponding 
for Group VI amounted to slightly more than one and one-fourth 
lard deviations of the entire distribution for the group as a whole. 
second examination, which it has been elsewhere shown® was the 
reliable of the two, the difference was even greater, amounting to 
one and six-tenths standard deviations. Whatever may be the 
s underlying the relationship between social class and intelligence 
score, they appear to be as effective during very early childhood as in 
life. 

[he question then arises whether the relatively poor performance of 
hildren in the lower social groups is manifested equally with respect 
of the various kinds of tasks included in the seale used, or whether 

ese children are characterized, not simply by a somewhat lower general 
f ability but also by a difference in the profile or pattern of abilities 

h is exhibited at any given developmental level. The point has 
theoretical significance, since it may have a bearing not only upon 
rigin of individual differences in mental ability, but also upon the 

| nature of intelligence and the possibility of its modification 
rh training. 

[t was therefore thought worth while to consider the data obtained 
the study of pre-school children previously mentioned, not simply 
reference to total performance on the scale as a whole, but also with 

rd to the comparative performance of children from different social 

rounds on the separate parts or items of the scale. In order to 
the reliability of greater numbers, ninety-five additional cases of 
sponding age and social distribution who had been given one exam- 

m, but who, for one or another reason, could not be recalled for a 

| examination, have been included together with the 380 cases upon 
the previous study was based. Since the purpose of the present 
is to compare developmental patterns rather than developmental 
r levels, the children have been classified according to mental age 
than chronological age, thus making it possible to determine 

ther reliable differences exist between the different social classes with 
ect to pattern of performance when the total level of performance 


ld equal. 


lenough, Florence L. The Kuhlman-Binet Tests for Children of Pre-school 
{ Critical Study and Evaluation. University of Minnesota Institute of Child 
Monograph Series No. 2, 1927. 
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The children have therefore been divided into two groups, whic] 
— amon tu d Group A and Group B. Group A inelu 
children from occupational classes I, II, and III; Group B ineludes 1 
es IV, \ nd VI. Since the mean IQ for the total gro 
s for classes III and LV on both examinations, it 
t} (;roup A neludes those occupational classes whose intell: 
— nd to be above that for the population In general, 
(jroup B ineludes the occupational groups which ranked below the 
ral verag Table shows the distribution of eases within each 
. ne to mental age earned on each of the two examinations 
t Ww he recalled that these examinations were st parated by a SIX 
l ry 
TABLE I 
1) ( Wi I { | Soc ( \, 
o ME A 
‘ 4-( 
, ‘4 ’ 
It is n that Group A ineludes three eases at the time of the 
t } nd S ©) t the time of the second e iminatior whi se I 
res | within her elass interval than do any ot the ease 
Groun B These cases |] e been disregarded in working up th 
w : r the first ex on are accordingly based upon 
( sin Group A d 219 Group B, or 472 in those for the st 
: n are based mn 211 eases in Group A and 162 in Gr 
r 272 in 
results were tabulated to show the percentage of each grout 
each test in the seale at suecessive mental-age levels 
eases in many of the groups is so small that a conside 
rity ere found to exist Some method of groupir 
red, therefore, to be essential if any reliable general tend 
‘ ’ f ‘ hrou | T 
t r present st moranee regarding the psychological 
; ; ‘ , form of hehavior. it would be diffi se 
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rsal approval Wi decided, there fore, to adopt the classifi 


{ i 
ed by Gesell Gesell divides the tests into four eToups: tests 
evelopment. tests of aequired information (which he ineludes 
ss under his group of tests of p rsonal-social development 
iave development, and tests o adaptive behavior The data 
ted in two ways. In the first place, the total percentage in 
two soe) eroups who passed each of the tests was computed 


thos ‘ e Groups } wi ich hoth (;,roup \ and (,roul RB had 
complete uceess or Tauure The differences between the 
faves t} IS obtained were then divided by the standard errors 


ence As a further check upon the reliabil ty of these 


the consistenev of superioritv of the group showing the 
entage oO eSS was Indicated by showing in what propor 
ro ~ ne] id d within the ce velopmental eurve tor that 


Terene n tavor of the group earning the hicher total per- 


succes The results obtained by both methods have been 


tion of Table II brings out several interesting points. AI 

ons due to the small number of cases occur with such fre- 

t but ttle eonfidenece ean ay placed in the outcome tor any 

certain general tendencies are apparent when the groups of 

red. On the four motor tests, Group B is superior in 

ve passing for six out of the eight determinations on th 
(" dering the age group separately, and again com 

S 1 iy’ TESTS na the TWO ¢ T nations. we nd tl t 

‘ { Cl { i rt ‘ i | ( I meni cr CTOUDS 
ent } nrwo INSTANCES Tl ereent ri ire eau 
hered that since the grouns were paired on the basi 

e the ‘ ro ehronolos ] the ehildre) n Groun B 

han « ein G » A Ther eater phvsi maturity is 
or ( t} etors wl ch e rl tes to th ! rel t ely 3 

? } eon t} ror ¢ CRTs 

t he rteen tests shows a riorit ( (iro RB on bot! 
< d this rent superiority due to the exceptional pet 
nel e erouy Kiel f t] rteen tests show su 
Groun A on both exan t S When the direction ¢ 
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superiority is considered for the separate age groups, it is found that 
Group A is superior in sixty-seven instances, Group B in thirty-seven 
while the percentages are equal in eleven instances. It should be noted 
that children with a foreign language handicap have not been included 
in the study. 

No reliable difference is apparent in the pattern of performance of the 
two groups on either the tests of acquired information or the adaptiv: 
behavior tests. There is a suggestion, however, that a larger sampling 
of items might reveal differences in the type of information most likely 
to be possessed by each group. For example, the children in Group A 
appear to be more likely to know the family name and their own sex 
while those in Group B do slightly better in naming the coins. Group B 
also makes a slightly better showing on the tests of adaptive behavior, but 
this difference is well within the limits of chance. 

It must not be forgotten that all these differences are considered as 
relative to the total performance of the respective groups. In no instance 
is Group B absolutely superior to Group A when chronological ages are 
held equal. Nevertheless, the fact that the developmental superiority of 
the latter group appears to be much more clearly shown in respect t 
certain traits than in others appears to indicate that the facts underlying 
the development of these traits are not entirely similar. It is highly 
probable that the application of a more adequate sampling of carefull) 
classified tests to groups of young children selected according to various 
types of contrasted factors such as sex, social status, size of family 
presence or absence of playmates of similar age, rural or city residence 


ete., would contribute much to our understanding of the nature and origi 


of individual variations in mentality. 





ACHIEVEMENT CURVES AND THEIR TREND 
THROUGH THE YEAR 
L. N. GARLOUGH 
University of Minnesota 


Mucu has been said and written regarding the distribution curves of 
evement, but in all the published material, nothing has been found 
he writer which actually gives a statistical analysis of achievement 
butions. The present discussion deals with such an analysis 
ting achievement not only as a statie but as a changing phenomenon. 
class concerned is one of 50 students in Biology in the University 
rh School of the College of Education, University of Minnesota. The 
| and economie status of the families from which these students come 
fa high order. The intelligence quotients were obtained from three 
group tests and two Stanford-Binet tests on each student and re- 
lueed to a Stanford-Binet equivalent. The average IQ of these 50 stu- 
ents is 113.300 = 1.015, the skew is +.15, kurtosis is 3.77, coefficient of 
tion 9.39. These data are given for comparison with the achieve- 
t data—the constants will be briefly explained later. When trends 
spoken of, it should be remembered that the same, identical 50 stu- 
are furnishing the data. The data are scores on 14 objective tests 
en during the year at approximately two-week intervals. The tests 
made up by the writer with every effort at objectivity, adequate 
gth and difficulty. The question types were multiple choice, analogies, 
classification for the most part. The scores are point scores, not 
ed by sealing into theoretically normal distributions. We are 
king a fetish of the normal (Gaussian) distribution; in truth it is the 
ption, not the rule, both in IQ and achievement, when classes of ordi- 
size are considered. 


‘he points of analysis are curve type (Pearsonian), skew, kurtosis 


tness or peakedness), and variation (as shown by the coefficient of 


tion). No attempt at interpretation in regard to curve-type and 
tion will be made—only the type and the distance from the normal 
e are shown. The constants and their calculation are fully discussed 
text-books of statisties—space does not permit of their diseussion here 
ther than to say that the Beta constants are calculated from the 
ments’’ of a distribution, a moment being a deviation or a power of 
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a deviation from the mean multiplied by its frequency. Beta 2 is 
measure of kurtosis; skew is calculated from both Beta 1 and Beta 2: 
curve type is also fixed by the values of both Beta-constants. The eo. 
efficient of variation is the standard deviation expressed as a percent of 


- 
the mean (100 S. D. divided by M), and so is a means of comparison for k 
all distributions. Table I shows the values of these constants for th 
fourteen tests, numbered in the order as given. 
TABLE I 
STATISTICAL CONSTANTS OF THE FOURTEEN TESTS 
Test Bera 1 Beta 2 SKEw VARIATION 
1 000 2 a9 L Ol 26.93 
2 004 1.88 —.41 18.66 
3 099 3.03 —.17 25.84 
4 181 3.73 + 17 22.75 
5 108 2.65 —.52 24.84 
6 010 2.73 —.06 24.01 
7 3832 2.91 —.48 12.60 
5 014 2.42 +11 21.02 
Q 015 2.39 + .12 18.27 
10 018 2.51 +.11 16.28 
11 003 2.39 —.05 20.16 
12 144 2.19 —.91 19.81 N 
13 012 2.7 07 21.84 
14 021 2.21 + .20 47.05 
Figure I is from Pearson’s chart of curve types. Curves falling on 
the line Beta 1=0 are symmetrical, all others are skew. The point Bet 
1=0, Beta 2=3 is the normal curve point. This figure and Table I show 
that test 4 is a Type IV curve, all others are in the area of Type I, though 
some are close to the Type II line. Test 2 shows an almost rectangu 
distribution. It might be argued that some of these tests do not differ 
significantly from the normal as regards their Beta-constants. But wi Py 
are not now dealing in probabilities—we want the actual distributio me 
. . . . with 
curve of the scores of each particular test, not the probable normalness o/ 
the population of which the class is a sample. When Beta 2=3, a curv 
has moderate kurtosis, any value below 3 indicates a flattened distribu ane 
tion. The table and figure show that test 3 is near moderate kurtosis noi 
test 4 is peaked, all others are flatter than normal, some very much si skey 
The tabled values of skew show that it may be either positive or negative = 
the larger values being negative. The coefficients of variation are all On 
moderately high, test 14 is very high. The point marked T is that of § ,,; 
the curve of the sum total of the scores of all of the tests—its distance — 
from the normal is apparent. The point marked Q is the averag that 
Stanford-Binet equivalent IQ’s of the class—differing also from the 
normal, and what is more interesting, differing very much from all but & gic, 


one of the achievement curves (test 4). 
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FicurE I. PEARSON’s Curve Types. All curves on the line Beta 1—0 are sym- 
etrical, all others are skew. Point Beta 1—0, Beta 2—3 is the normal curve. Curves 


> 


with Beta 2 less than 3 are flatter than normal, more than 3 more peaked than normal. 


Figures II, III, and IV show for skew, kurtosis and variation re- 
ectively, the comparative relationships between tests, their means, their 
sition relative to their own means and to the normal in the case of 
w and kurtosis. Also the trend through the year is shown by the 
vy full line, which has been fitted by the method of least squares. 

On Figure IIT skew is shown to be more negative than positive with a mean 
14. The trend is however toward a reduction of the negative skew 
uunting approximately to a tenth of a standard deviation. It appears 

t at the beginning of the year some students were very much behind 

general body of the class but as the year passed, they reduced the 
stance separating them from their classmates. This is borne out by 
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Fiaure II. SKEWNESS. Its relationships and trend through the year, showing 
decreasing negative skew. 
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Ficure III. Kvrrosts. Its relationships and trend through the year, showing 
increasing flatness. 
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IV VARIATION. Showing either increasing variation (broken straight line), 
or curvilinear decrease and increase (parabola). 


nspection of the individual seores—it is almost always the same stu- 
ts who trail along at the lower end. 

Figure III shows very well the one peaked distribution and the pre- 
ninance of flatness. The mean is at Beta 2=2.6. The trend through 


year is very definitely from flat toward a still greater flatness. The 


r students seem to be slowly drawing away from the poorer. It 
is that it is not that merely a few very good students are outstripping 
he class for this would result not in flatness but in positive skew. It is 
irger group, not only the ‘‘best,’’ but the ‘‘better’’ ones that are 
fferentiating themselves, not by outstripping the others, but by slowly 
eping ahead. 
Figure IV shows the changes in variation. The mean is at 22.8. The 
nd is difficult to interpret. As shown by the heavy broken straight 
the trend is toward a greater variation through the year. But in 
tests 1 to 7 the trend seems downward, and in tests 7 to 14 decidedly 
vard. Accordingly a second degree parabola is fitted as shown by the 


vy full line. To compare the closeness of fit the sums of the squares 
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of the distances of the points from the lines is ecaleulated (in round 
numbers). The sum of squares from the straight line is 772, from the 
parabola 588. The curvilinear trend is probably closer to the trut! 
variation is reduced for a time while skew is being reduced and flatness 
has not progressed very far, but as flatness increases variation then also 
increases. 
CONCLUSIONS 

In the class discussed : 

1. The normal (Gaussian) distribution of achievement is the ex R 
ception. 

2. Average skew is negative, and the trend through the year is to 
ward slight reduction of skew. 

3. Achievement curves are flatter than the normal; the trend 
through the year is decidedly toward greater flatness. 

4. Variation is moderately high; the trend through the year is first 
toward a lower variation, then in the latter half toward a higher variation 

5. The distribution of the IQ’s of the students concerned is of a posi 
tive skew comparable to the higher positive skews of the achievement 
curves; is more highly peaked than any achievement curve; is of a muel 
lower variation than the achievement distributions; and is not a norm 


distribution. 





A TENTATIVE VOCABULARY FOR FIRST YEAR 
FRENCH STUDENTS 
FLORENCE M. BAKER 
| HERE are approximately 250,000 words in the French language, hard 
s, easy words, words that mean little, and words that mean a great 
How shall we administer them to the young people who pour 
v into the beginning French classes in our high schools and colleges? 
we use all the words we want and let the students assimilate them 
st they ean, or shall we select a small number so as to make a balanced 
for growing minds? Let us see by what processes they actually 
ire their vocabulary at the present time. 

\t the beginning of the course students purchase, or are presented 
a book. This book usually contains some reading matter, a lot of 
mar, and ample exercises for translating English into French. It 
t the back a collection of words varying in number from approxi- 
y twelve hundred to fifteen hundred. These words are chosen 


trarily by the writer of the text-book and rarely conform to those 


ted by other text-book writers. Indeed, recent studies have shown 
the number of words in common is very small. At the beginning of 
lesson ten or twelve words appear with their translation, the easier 

s presumably being introduced first. The student is sometimes called 
n to study these words individually and the first part of the recitation 
ently consists of ‘‘hearing’’ them. Later on, if he needs them and 

s they are forgotten he looks them up in the vocabulary at the end of 
book; and finally, after frequent lapses, a proportion of them find a 
in his memory. He observes, too, and with feelings of great pleas- 
that a number ot words. such as acce¢ nt, capable , commence, direc tion, 
ine, immense, permission, plan, ete., are identical in spelling with 
English equivalents and that there are many others, such as lecon, 
nse, ordinaire, morte l, gen ral, grammaire . famille . émotion, which 
very similar. Then there are words ending in ¢té which correspond 
English words in ty, such as obscurité, variété, nationalité, liberté and 
ds ending in age, which are often identical. He has to learn later 
sometimes words which are identical in spelling will have a different 
otation in the two languages, but that does not worry him yet. All 


nows is that his vocabulary is growing much faster than he had ex- 
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pected on account of these words. The only drawback is that they ar 
not the ones he wishes most to learn. They are very largely abstract 
nouns or words that are not greatly in demand. Those that are most 
needed seem to come very slowly, so that when he tries to write a letter 
or composition or when he goes abroad he finds it well-nigh impossible 
to express his simplest needs. Obviously his teachers do not try to with- 
hold the everyday vocabulary from him; it is simply the conditions under 
which he learns that are the handicap. These conditions are chiefly two 
first, the highly literary material of the reading matter is bound to neg 
lect the everyday vocabulary; and, second, the large number of words 
employed in the text make it impossible to get the necessary drill on am 
one of them. 

In order to get sufficient drill, then, the first thing to do is to reduc 
the number of words. This will not lessen the supply of words in Jun 
but, on the contrary, will increase it, for it will make words known in 
stead of simply familiar. Many students are equipped largely with the 
familiar vocabulary. They have lots of words ‘‘on the tip of the tongue 
but these words never get any farther. They can put them from Frene} 
into English but not from English into French; the words are simply 1 
passive vocabulary and are of no use in an emergency. We shall som 
day abandon the idea that exposing the student to a large number o! 
words necessarily means that he acquires a large vocabulary. A larg 
portion of them are simply dead wood and the only purpose they serve 
is to take his time away from the required drill. 

It is probable that a beginning student does not learn more than fow 
hundred words in the first year; that is, in addition to the words whic! 
are identical or similar to the English. If conditions are not favorabk 
he may learn less than this number. By favorable conditions is mean* 
the constant repetition of the word in the text so that it eventually b 
comes known. If words are to appear over and over in the text ther 
must be fewer of them and it is with this in mind that the list of fow 
hundred words given below is offered as the material for first-year 
reading. 

It is not easy to reduce vocabulary; it is far simpler to write a col 
lection of stories (or one long story) with twelve hundred different words 
than it is to write with four hundred. But an examination of the 
Readers in English that are appearing in large number nowadays wil 
show that interesting material can be written with far less than the mini 


mum offered here. It will be claimed that these books are for very young 
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areMchildren. This is true; but it must be remembered that beginning work 


ractin a foreign language at any age is comparable to vernacular reading by 
nostMyoung children. 
tter How, then, shall we choose these four hundred words? There are a 


‘ible few criteria to aid us in our selection. One of the most popular methods 
ith-B at the present time is the so-called series system. The professor chooses 


iderfM come subject that interests him and he builds, with the aid of a dictionary, 
W0;Ma very exhaustive vocabulary. If, for instance, the subject be the human 
neg-Bbody, a list will be made containing twenty, thirty, or forty words ac- 
rds cording to the thoroughness of the teacher or the capacity of the pupils. 


any@A color list will include every shade in the rainbow and others bes des. 
t may be a furniture list, or clothing, or foods, minerals or textiles, but 
jucef whatever it is it will be a long and exhaustive array of words. No other 


> 


unetype of vocabulary looks more attractive than the series. There they 

stand, these imposing columns of words, each one representing the alpha 
the#to omega of human experience in its own field. But, unfortunately, 
ie Bknowledge arranged in squares and rectangles fits but badly into the 
nchB irregular convolutions of the human brain. We are not interested in 
words for themselves but only in so far as they help us to express our 


t 
= 


mef thoughts. Words are as vital to our sentences as planks are to a ship, 
y it they are only vital in so far as they fit together. The trouble with 
rgem these series is that it is well-nigh impossible to weave them together and 
rve s sometimes hard even to weave them in with other words. It is com- 
ratively simple to form a sentence about our head, eyes, or hands; but 
en we try to talk of our kneecap, thigh, or eyelid, conversation becomes 


ich re difficult. The series lists the unusual words with the usual and 
ble Bvives them all the same importance. They take us just as long to learn 
s words of genuine importance, but they take little or no time to forget 

be-B for we have no opportunity to practise them. 
er A far more reliable criterion is that of frequency. A certain number 
books are chosen, arbitrarily, by the person making the count. To 
earmthese are added perhaps newspapers, magazines, letters, and essays. 
they are all put into a hopper, separated and counted, and finally come 
‘ol: out with the list headed by the word that occurs most frequently in the 
rds texts, and so on down to those which occur only rarely. It might seem 
thei at first glanee that this would be a perfect means of acquiring a vocabu- 
vill lar Simply count off the first four hundred words and there you are. 


ut a further examination of a frequency list will show that it needs a 
A perfect frequency list would probably 


14 deal of patching in spots. 
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be possible only after a count of several million words, including a great 
variety of literature rather than fewer long works. Even then it would 
probably be too markedly a literary language to form a suitable vocabu. 
lary for beginners in a foreign tongue. 

The word lists on which this four-hundred-word vocabulary is based 
are, The Teacher’s Word Book by E. L. Thorndike and A French Word 
Book by V. A. C. Henmon. The former was made from a count of about 
four and a half million words, the latter from four hundred thousand. 
which number is at the present time being increased to about one million 
A brief study of both these lists showed that while the first four hundred 
were desirable and useful words, many of them were of far less im. 
portance than others of much lower frequency. The words éveque, curé, 
cellule (bishop, priest, cell) all oceur within the first three hundred of 
the Henmon list and have a frequency of 110, 200, and 139, respectively, 
while the word francais oceurs only 53 times, américain only six times, 
and the French for ink, butter, fork, spoon, and pencil are not to be found 
at all. No doubt the more extended count will change the positions of 
many of these words. It was found, too, that both lists contained mor 
conjunctions, adverbs, and prepositions than were necessary. A begin 
ner in French prefers to speak in short sentences and prefers a rathe 
large proportion of nouns, verbs, and adjectives. It was a simple matte: 
then, to eliminate the unnecessary words, but it was not so easy to decid 
which ones should be put in their places. The standard of frequency 
was abandoned for association. 

When certain words belonged to groups already in the list or formed 
a part of our everyday environment or conversation, they were intro- 
duced. Some words belong to a very definite series. The only series 
recognized in this vocabulary is that in which the words so related have 
at some time had to be memorized. For the use of such words no apology 
is offered. The days of the week, the months, and the numbers form 
units which we had to memorize in our own language and which, nat 
urally, we have to memorize in French. The easiest way, in fact the only 
way, to learn them is to learn them all. So that while the words Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday have a rather low rate in the Thorndike list 
and do not appear at all in the Henmon list they are to be found here on 
an equal footing with the other four days. So, too, are the words 
fourteen and sixteen which do not appear at all in the two standard 


word-lists. 
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Other words may require some explanation for their presence. Teacher, 


pencil, chalk, and desk are necessary as forming an important ele- 


in class-room conversation and their presence is necessary so that 
business of the class can be done in French from the beginning. 
nc, centime, and sou are an integral part of French culture and can- 
well be omitted. Fruit, butter, cake, sugar, and salt were added to 
the rather meager allowance of vocabulary on foods. Where there 

, choice between words which seemed about equally important from 

view-point of association, the one with the higher frequency was 

itted. 
[he factor of personal opinion entered, of course, into this choice of 
rds by association. To keep this from becoming too important, a brief 
rd count was made from young people’s compositions both in English 
French. <A record was also kept for three years of the words enter- 
nto the conversation of the French lessons, not planned conversa- 
lessons, but remarks which arose naturally during the work. These 
sources were a great help in deciding what words were in demand. 
closing of the list at the end of the four hundredth word is arbitrary, 

was felt that a round number would be easiest to handle in every 
and that while a few important words had been omitted a ¢losing 
ere justified. 

lhe sources from which the words were collected were therefore about 

English and half French. The list, however, is given only in French 

no translation is offered, since the total number of words would be 

nequal in the two lists and an English translation could not give the 
| content of the French list. 
aux arbre beau café 
argent beaucoup car 
arriver hébé ee, cette, ces 
asseZ beurre eee] 
attendre bien ‘elui, celle 
aujourd ’hui bientét cent 
aussi blane centime 
automne bleu certain 
érieain autre boire chaise 
avant bon chambre 
avee houche ehanter 
nglais avoir hout chapeau 
mal avril bras chaque 
t brun chat 
bas chaud 
hateau ea, cela cher 
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chercher 
cheval 
cheveux 
chez 
chien 
chose 

cing 
cinquante 
classe 
combien 
comme 
commencer 
comment 
comprendre 
connaitre 
corps 

coté 

cou 

coup 
coucher 
cousin 
couteau 
eraie 
erayon 
erier 
eroire 
cuiller 


dans 

de, du, des 
décembre 
déja 
demain 
demander 
demeurer 
dent 
depuis 
dernier 
deux 
devant 
dev oir 
dimanche 
dix 


doigt 


done 
donner 
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dont 
dormir 
douze 
droit 


eau 
école 
écouter 
écrire 
elle 

en 
encore 
encre 
enfant 
enfin 
entendre 
entre 
entrer 
envoyer 
et 

état 

été 

étre 
eux 


faim 
faire 
falloir 
famille 
femme 
fenétre 
fermer 
février 
fille 
fils 
finir 
fleur 
fleuve 
fois 
former 
fort 
fourchette 
frane 
francais 
France 
frére 


froid 
fromage 
fruit 


garcon 
gateau 
gauche 
genou 
gens 
grand 


haut 
heure 
heureux 
hier 
hiver 
homme 
huit 


ici 
il, ils 
institutrice 


jamais 
jambe 
janvier 
jardin 
jaune 
je, me, moi 
jeudi 
jeune 
joli 
joue 
jouer 
jour 
juillet 
juin 
jusque 


la 

laisser 
lait 
langue 
lapin 

le, la, les 
lecon 
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lequel 
lettre 
leur 
lever 
lieu 
lire 

lit 
livre 
loin 
long 
longtemps 
lorsque 
lui 
lundi 
lune 


madame 
mademoiselle 
mai 

main 
maintenant 
mais 
maison 
manger 
manteau 
mardi 
mars 
matin 
mauvais 
méchant 
médeecin 
meilleur 
méme 

mer 

mére 
mereredi 
mettre 
mieux 
mille 
minute 
moins 
mois 
moment 
mon, ma, mes 
monde 
monsieur 
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iveau 
embre 


pendant 
pendule 
penser 
perdre 
pere 
personne 
petit 

peu 
peur 
peut-étre 
pied 
place 
plein 
pleurer 
plume 
plus 
pomme 
porte 
porter 
pour 
pourquol 
pouvoir 
premier 
prendre 
prés 


printemps 


nprofesseur 


pupitre 
puis 


quand 
quarante 
quatorze 
quatre 
que 

quel 
quelque 
qui 
quinze 
quoi 


raisin 
recevol -” 


regarder 


rendre 
répondre 
rester 
revenir 
riche 
rien 

rire 

re yI re 

rose 
rouge 


rue 


sans 
samedi 
savoir 
second 
seize 

sel 
semaine 
sembler 
sens 

sept 
septembre 
seul 
seulement 
SI 

SIX 

seur 

soit 

soir 
soixante 
soleil 


son, Sa, 8@€S 


sortir 
sou 
soulier 
SOUS 
souvent 
suere 


sur 


table 
tableau 
tant 


STUDENTS 


tante 
tasse 
tel 
temps 
terre 
téte 
tomber 
toujours 
tour 
tout 
treize 
trente 
trés 
trois 
trop 
trouver 


un, une 


vache 
vendredi 
venir 
vert 
verre 
viande 
vie 
vieux 
ville 
vingt 
visage 
voici 
voila 
voir 
voix 
votre 
vouloir 
vous 


vral 


v 


veux 
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The following table shows the relation of these words to the Thorndik, 
and the Henmon Word Lists. Half a dozen of them which are counted 
as belonging to the first five hundred in both lists have really no direet 
translation in the Thorndike list as their English equivalent is not on 
but several, words. Such words are voict (here is), chez (at the hous 
of), tant (so much), ete.; but as the units of which they were made ny 


belong all to the first five hundred it was decided to include them als 


Over 1500 or 


Worp List Ist 500 2nd 500 3rd 500 not in list Total 
Thorndike No 273 71 31 25 400 
i/ 68.3 17.8 7.7 6.2 100 
Henmon No 273 50 23 54 400 
68.3 12.5 5.7 13.5 100 


It will be noted that the big majority of the words belong to the first 
five hundred in both lists. Of the two hundred and seventy-three words 
used in each ease, two hundred and thirty-six are common to each list 
five hundred. The relatively large number which show a low frequer 
in the Henmon list is due probably to small word count and would 
doubt be consid rably diminished if the French word count were 
creased in numbers to compare more evenly with the Thorndike list. As 
Professor Henmon himself says of The French Word Book, ‘‘ The list 


fairly constant down to frequencies of twenty-five or oftener.’’ 


This four-hundred word vocabulary claims, then, not only to includ 


the material which would be likely to be needed in a first year’s aequair 


ance with a foreign language, but to include it in terms which admit o 
being repeated constantly until they are learned. These are words 


which will fit without artificial arrangement into the conversation, re: 


t 


ing, or composition. They will also serve to illustrate grammar rul 
when necessary. This does not, however, claim to be an exclusive list 


There is no thought that the student will be expected to see only thes 


words during his first year. There is no reason why he should not us 
a dictionary, a newspaper, or French in any form in which it offers itself 
But it is felt that these are the words on which to coneentrate. The rare 
words, which may be necessary for the individual to express his thoughts 
and to which he undoubtedly has a right, are of no particular interest t 
the rest of the students or of any special use tothem. There is therefor 
no reason why such words should even be brought to their attentior 
But these four hundred words are fundamental; they are of use to an) 


member of the class. 
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ere are three ways in which a student may acquire a French vo- 
ry; first by the resemblance of words to those in his English vo- 


iry; secondly, by the appeal certain words have for him indi- 


ly; and, thirdly, by his constant meeting with the word. The 
two methods may be ealled ‘‘ picking-up’’ a vocabulary, the third is 
ng a vocabulary. In French, which is very different from German 
; respect, the common words are the hardest. They are not neces- 
hardest to spell, they are simply more foreign and therefore they 
the ones. that need drilling. This is the list on which the teacher 
| concentrate largely, leaving to the individual pupils the ‘‘ picking- 
f the extra words. It is from this list that vocabulary tests should 
de, as well as reading tests or comprehension tests of any kind. By 
gq words is not meant the study of the individual word. Except 
ease of the days, the months and the numbers (all of which are 
ing), words should not be studied out of their context. Not 
does such a method fail to fix the exact connotation of the word, but 
very roundabout and costly in time and an unnecessary strain on 
emory. The words should be placed in a wide variety of sentences 
; to bring out every shade of meaning, and they should be presented 
as well as visually so as to make the profoundest possible im- 
on. 
is list does not elaim infallibility. It will not please everyone, in 
may not please anyone, for each reader will probably find some 
rd of his missing. There is little or nothing about Paris fashions 
found here, there is nothing about the League of Nations or Single 
[It does not claim to make you a real-estate salesman or to help 
an argument with a taxi-driver; but it does claim that the stu- 
10 really knows these words can enter on his second year of 
ch with the assurance that this vocabulary, combined with the large 
ber of words of Latin origin which he also knows, will enable him 
ckle worthwhile prose and get the thought from it without going 
igh the nerve-racking process of looking up words in the dictionary 


naking drudgery of what should be enjoyment 








THE EARLIEST PUBLIC HIGH-SCHOOL LAW IN CONNECTICUT @ sha! 
Siras HERTZLER ship, 
Goshen College posit 
Ir is common property among students of secondary education that “0 
one of the very earliest legislative acts dealing with public American § ~ 
secondary education was the so-called ‘‘old deluder’’ law of Massachu 
setts in 1647. This law prescribed a Latin grammar school for eac} 
community when the number of families in the community should reael tte 
one hundred.' It is only less well known that Connecticut copied the ss 
Massachusetts law verbatim in 1650.2 For nearly one hundred and fifty , 
years this Latin grammar-school law was the basis for all secondary oe 
school legislation in the colony of Connecticut. Modifications were mad : 
but slowly. Minor changes of wording, spelling, or punctuation were the , 
chief alterations before 1798. Even as late as 1796, when a revision of : 
some of the laws of the colony of Connecticut was made, the chief fea ; | 
tures concerning curriculum, support and control, teachers and students ) 
of the earlier Latin grammar-school law, were re-enacted. 
The Massachusetts high-school law of 1827 has long been recognized 
as one of the very early high-school laws of the United States. For your 
consideration I should like to offer the facts known concerning the Cor 
necticut law of 1798; and to point out that this law is a still earlier publi | 
high-school law than that of Massachusetts in 1827.5 sf 
Paragraphs 9, 10, and 11 of the Connecticut law of 1798 read as Ti 
follows :6 ; : 
‘*Paragraph 9. Be it further enacted, That any School Society shall | 
have liberty, by a vote of two-thirds of the Inhabitants present in an) a 
legal Meeting warned for that purpose, to institute a School of a higher ™ 
*Brown, E. E. The Making of Our Middle Schools. (New York: Longman’: high 
Green & Co., 1920), pp. 64-65. bial 
? Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut. (Hartford: Brown and Parsor | 
1850), Vol. I, 1636-1665, pp. 520-521 and pp. 554-555. I} 
* Acts and Laws, State of Connecticut, 1796. (Hartford, printed by Hudson : nnbii. 
Goodwin, 1796), p. 372. An act for appointing, encouraging, and supporting sch 
Paragraph 5 k t 
*Grizzell, E. D. Origin and Development of the High School in New Englan nuh 


Before 1865. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923), p. 124. 
* Brown, E. E The Making of Our Middle Schools. (New York: Longmans the ge 
Green & Co., 1920), p. 352. meeti 
* Acts and Laws, State of Connecticut 1798. (Hartford: Hudson and Goodwir as 
pp. 481-484. Paragraphs 9-11. rt 
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for the common benefit of all the Inhabitants, the object of which 
| be to perfect the Youth admitted therein in Reading and Penman- 
p, to instruct them in the Rudiments of English Grammar, in Com- 
sition, in Arithmetic and Geography, or, on particular desire, in the 
Latin and Greek Languages, also in the first principles of Religion and 
Morality, and in general to form them for usefulness and happiness in 
various relations of social life. And to appoint a Committee to 
nage the general concerns of such school. 
Paragraph 10. Be it further enacted, That no Pupil shall be ad- 
tted into the said School except such as have passed through the ordi- 
eourse of instruction in the common Schools and shall have attained 


h maturity in years and understanding, as to be capable of improve- 
in said School in the judgment of the Overseers, and shall by them 
ny three of them be admitted therein: And if at any time, it shall 
ippen that more Pupils are admitted than can be accommodated or 


ructed in said School together, they shall be instructed in such course 

rder as to give all an equal opportunity. 
Paragraph 11. Be it further enacted, That for every Year in which 
school shall be supported, such part of the Publie Monies, belonging 
y district, shall be paid over to the Committee of said School for 
se thereof, that the part so paid over, shall be to the remaining part, 

e Children from fourteen Years of age and under, actually attend- 
said Sehool for such Year, from said district, are to those who do 
ttend, computing from four to fourteen Years of age.’’ 

[hat this law was a secondary-school law is indicated by the fact 
in Paragraph 10 entrance requirements are explicitly stated. No 
s were to be admitted except such as should have ‘‘ passed through 

ordinary course of instruction in the common schools.’’ Pupils also 

»to be mature enough to be able to profit by the work given in this 
er school. The school also is called, in paragraph 9, a ‘‘school of 
gher order.”’ 

‘he school being studied was publicly controlled, and at least partially 
‘ly supported. This is demonstrated by paragraph 11 of the law. 
the committee in charge is there instructed as to the use of the 
blie monies’’ of the district. Paragraph 9 also makes it clear that 
governing committee of the school was to be appointed at a public 
ting of the district. 

‘hat the school hereby permitted was at least a forerunner of the 

lern publie high school, and not a Latin grammar school, is conelusively 
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demonstrated by the curriculum outlined. The Connecticut school law 
of 1796 was still a law dealing with the Latin grammar school. But a 
new school was in the minds of the lawmakers of the colony in 1798 
By the terms of the law the main subjects of instruction were English 
grammar, English composition, arithmetic, and geography. Latin and 
Greek no longer were the backbone of the curriculum, but were to bx 
taught ‘‘on particular desire’’ only. Reading and penmanship were t 
be continued in this ‘‘school of a higher order’’ in so far as necessary 
‘to perfect’’ the youth in these arts. The ‘‘first principles of religion 
and morality’’ were to have a place in the school also if the district 
establishing the school so desired. 

According to Paragraph 9, a new feature of this school also was that 
it was to include girls as well as boys. The law states that the school 
was ‘‘for the common benefit of all the inhabitants’’. This means that 
a radically new departure was now taking place. For even as late as 
1780 the partially public Hopkins Grammar School of New Haven speci 
fied in its rules and regulations’ that girls were debarred from attending 
there. 

By way of summary then, it may be said that the ‘‘school of a higher 
order’’ permitted in Connecticut as early as 1798, was in a true sense a 
forerunner of the modern publie high school. It was a school for bot! 
boys and girls; it was publicly supported, at least in part; it was publicly 
controlled ; its curriculum was liberalized to the degree that Latin and 
Greek were no longer the whole curriculum, but were to be taught only 
if specifically demanded by the community. The real work of the school 
was to be in the vernacular—English grammar and English composition 
The importance of this last provision can be realized only when one gets 
into the spirit of the colonial period, for Latin and Greek were then the 
languages of educated people in a sense scarcely understandable by the 


average student of today. 


"Grizzell, E. D. Origin and Development of the High School in New England 
Before 1865 (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923), pp. 15-17. 








STATE TAXES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN MICHIGAN 
FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 
University of California 


\MONG the state taxes specifically levied for the purpose of providing 
nues for publie schools, none is more widely employed in the United 
es today than the so-called general property tax. Nevertheless the 
asing recognition of the evils universally and inevitably attending 
tax, together with the need for greatly increased public revenues 
led one state after another to adopt other types of state taxes. Of 
the most significant, the most justifiable as well as the most promis- 
re: income taxes, corporation taxes, inheritance taxes, severance 
; and occupation taxes. To this list must be added state taxes upon 


n specifie commodities and products such as taxes on gasoline and 


‘here is searcely a state in the Union today in which there are not 
or more groups definitely working at the problem of formulating 
tax policies. As a basis for such work and subsequent legislation 
is need of a study of national seope which will show just what types 
tate taxes are being levied for the sake of providing school revenue. 
the purpose of the writer, who has been carrying on such a study 
the past two years to present in a series of brief articles his findings 
respect to the types of state taxes levied for public schools in certain 
‘al states. 
[tis advisable at the outset to call attention to the distinction between 
School Taxes and State Taxes for Schools. The former include 
: which by the terms of the acts creating them are levied specifically 
rovide school revenue. Under the term State Tazes for Schools are 
ided a long list of taxes, the proceeds of which are credited to the 
eral state fund or to some other non-school fund, from which ap- 
riations for publie schools are paid. 
In some eases, as in that of a recently enacted Mississippi state income 
law, although no mention is made of schools, the history of the act 
vs that is was passed primarily for the sake of providing school 
enues. Another type of state law is that which provides for the levy- 
of state taxes upon certain classes of property and gives to the publie 
ls a prior claim to a portion of the proceeds. 
One of the most interesting examples of a state which employs this 


r type of tax is Michigan in which (in the year 1925-26) 99 percent 
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of the proceeds of the state tax on public utilities was devoted to public 
schools. Before entering upon an account of the state taxes levied for 
public schools in Michigan, it is necessary to describe briefly the two 
permanent school funds which have a prior claim upon the proceeds of 
these taxes. 


STATE SCHOOL FUNDS 


‘ 


Michigan maintains two ‘‘aeceounts’’ or permanent common schoo! 
funds, known respectively as the primary school fund and the swamp 
land fund.!' The primary school fund is the account of proceeds derived 
chiefly from the sale of 1,067,397 acres of school lands, the same being 
the aggregate area of the section numbered 16 in each Congressional 
township granted to Michigan upon her admission as a state into the 
Union. The Constitution provides that this fund shall be kept as a 
permanent fund. Nevertheless, the primary school fund does not today 
represent a productive endowment. All moneys received by the stat 
for the credit of this fund are used for general state purposes, and the 
amount thus used is added to the state account. The state is pledged t 
pay 7 percent interest upon this account, whence the fund is often called 
the ‘*7 pereent fund.’’ 

In the year 1926, according to the report of the auditor-general, th 
account of the primary school fund (including the primary escheats fund 
amounted to $4,532,927.54.2, The annual income on this account at 7 
percent would be $317,304.93. 

The swamp land fund.-is the account of proceeds derived from the 
sales of swamp lands granted to the state of Michigan in the year 1850 
and in subsequent years. On this account the state pays 5 percent annual 
‘> percent fund.’’ In 
1926, the account of the swamp land or 5 pereent fund amounted ‘o 
$986,121.61. and the interest thereon, $49,306.08.4 

In official reports, the distinction between these two funds is fre 
quently ignored and their combined interest is reported simply as the 


interest, whence the fund is commonly called the 


primary school interest fund. The interest on the primary school in 
terest fund, as well as the interest on the state debt to the agricultural! 


*For a more complete account of the origin of these funds and of the sources 
provided for their increase, see Swift, F. H., A History of Public Permanent Commor 
School Funds in the United States. pp. 312-16. 

* Michigan Auditor General, Report, 1926, p. 24, Table 7. 

ag Thid. 

*Computed at 5 percent. 
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ee fund, the normal school fund and the university fund, is paid 
1 a fund known as the specific tax fund, and derived from the pro- 
ls of four types of state taxes: (1) taxes on public utilities, (2) 
s on insurance companies, (3) organization and franchise fees, and 


inheritance taxes, each of which will be considered in turn. 


STATE TAXES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


{s implied in the immediately preceding paragraph, Michigan levies 


state general property tax, nor any other type of state tax, specifically 
publie schools. Nevertheless, as will appear later, the specific tax 
d is used so largely for providing state revenue for public schools 
the taxes contributing to this fund may well be regarded as state 
es levied for publie schools. 

State taxes devoted to public school funds—By a constitutional 
nendment adopted in 1909, it was provided that all subjects of taxation 
vy contributing to the primary school interest fund under the present 
ws shall continue to contribute to this fund, and all taxes from such 
jects shall be first applied in paying the interest upon the primary 
ool fund, university fund, and other educational funds in the order 
rein named, after which the surplus of such moneys shall be added 
ind become a part of the primary school interest fund. 

The effect of this constitutional amendment was to make the specific 

fund, to which the proceeds of the above taxes are credited, the 
irce of the state educational funds. The entire proceeds of the specific 
x fund are credited to the various educational funds of the state. 
lable I, which follows, shows a percentage analysis of (1) the receipts 
redited to the specific tax fund, and (2) the disbursements made from 
e specific tax fund to the various state educational funds. 

TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF THE 
MICHIGAN Speciric Tax FUND, 1925-26 
DISBURSEMENTS? 


<== ee 
Percent Transferred to Percent 
Source of total interest funds of total 


RECEIPTS* 


Public utilities tax 68.7 Primary school 99.0 
Insurance companies tax 16.2 Agricultural college 0.6 
Inheritance tax 13.0 University 0.3 
Organization and franchise fees 2.1 Norma! school 0.1 
100.0 100.0 


* Michigan Auditor General, Report, fiscal year 1926, p. 26, Table 16 


> Ibid, p. 23. 


* State of Michigan, General School Laws, 1911, p. 5. 
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Public utilities tax.—Taxes are levied annually on public utilities 
by the state board of assessors. Such taxes are based upon the true cash 
value of the corporation, and the rate is ‘‘the average rate of taxation 
paid by the general properties of the state.’ 

The term ‘‘cash value’’ wherever used in this act shall be held to 
mean the usual selling price at the place where the property to which 
the term is applied shall be at the time of assessment, being the pric 
that could be obtained therefor at private sale and not a foreed or auction 
sale.? 

The true cash value of a corporation is determined by an examination 
and appraisal of the physical property of the concern and the financial! 
results of operating the property. Examination and appraisal of phys 
ical property must of necessity be going on continuously, especial] 


where there is any construction work. To determine the cash val 


ue 
and especially the annual change in value, the state board of assessors 
requires an annual report giving the complete financial history of the 
corporation for the year. The state board of assessors in the performance 
of their task of annually reviewing the valuation of public utility corpora- 


tions, must analyze and compare these reports, item for item, with the 


preceding annual reports. 

Determination of the average rate.—-The state board of assessors di 
termines the average rate of taxation of the general properties of the 
state, which is the rate to be levied on public utility corporations, in the 
following manner. The county clerk of each county must make annua 
a certified report to the state board of assessors, not later than December 
Ist, showing the amount of ad valorem taxes to be raised in the several 
municipalities of such county for state, county, municipal, townshi; 
school and other purposes; also, a statement of the aggregate valuatior 
of the property in each of the said several municipalities, as taken from 
the respective assessments rolls, and the equalized valuation of each suc 
municipality. 

Each supervisor or assessing officer of each township, city and villag 
of the state, is required to make a report to the state board of assessors 
of all ad valorem taxes raised in his assessing district for the current 


year, and of the assessed valuation of real estate and personal propert: 


*State Board of Tax Commissioners and State Board of Assessors, Report 
1919-20, pp. 11-12. 

‘Michigan General Tax Law; State Board of Tax Commissioners and Staté 
Board of Assessors of Michigan, Report, 1919-20, pp. 7-8. 
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Inheritance taxes——Upon all inherited property not exempted by 
law, the state imposes an inheritance tax. The proceeds of inheritance 
taxes are credited to the state specific tax fund, and in the year 1926 
added to this fund $2,112,707.83."° 

State taxes as sources of public school revenue.—In the year 1925-26, 
the total receipts credited to the specific tax fund amounted to $16,295. 
779.28. The relative importance of the various classes or types of taxes 
contributing to the specific tax fund was concisely presented in the per- 
cent analysis of receipts shown in Table I. Of this total fund, $125,865.60 
was disbursed to meet payments due the agricultural college interest 
fund, the normal school interest fund, the university fund, a refund 
to the inheritance tax fund, and a transfer to the general fund; the 
balance amounting to $16,169,913.68 was credited to the primary school 
interest fund. Of the sum credited to the primary school interest fund, 
$365,528.67 was for the purpose of paying the interest due on the primary 
school or 7 percent fund, and the interest due on the swamp land or 
5 percent fund. The balance of the sum credited to the primary school 
interest fund, amounting to no less than $15,804,385.01 or approximately 
98 percent, is credited to the primary school fund, in accordance with 
the constitutional provision already detailed, which provides that any 
surplus remaining in the specific tax fund after the interest upon the 
primary school fund, the university fund and all other educational funds 
shall have been paid, shall be added to and become a part of the primary 
school interest fund. The importance, as state sources of publie school 
revenue, of the taxes contributing to the specific tax fund, can be sum- 
med up finally and concisely in the statement that this fund is the only 
source of state revenues for public schools. 


* Michigan Auditor General, Report, 1926, p. 26, Table 16. 








A SUPERVISION PROJECT IN MULTIPLICATION 


Pau. B, CLEMENS 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
and 
PauL F. NEUBAUER 
Principal, Trowbridge Street School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


INTRODUCTION 
Durme the first semester of 1924-1925 the writers made a study of 
rors in simple multiplication. This was done by giving a test con- 


ting of two hundred ten examples to two thousand children in grades 


$B to 8A in twelve schools in the city of Milwaukee. Each example was 
imbered and from the incorrect answers tables were compiled showing 
number of times certain examples were missed. The object of this 
ly was to ascertain specific multiplication difficulties and then provide 
ect remedial measures. During the second semester of 1926-1927, 
fter refining the tests, the experiment was repeated in the above men- 
ned grades with the aid of the teachers of the Trowbridge Street 
School. 
The first step in the process was to construct test ecards. In con- 
trueting these cards all multiplication examples involving two and three 
ce digits in the multiplicand and one in the multiplier were listed 
the purpose of analyzing pupil difficulties in the simple multiplica- 
n process. There are 7920 such examples. These examples are of 
two types, namely those involving no carrying and those involving carry- 


g. To the first of these (no carrying), the name Series ‘‘ A’’ was given, 
nd to the second (carrying), the name Series ‘‘B’’ was given. These 
0 general types were found to consist of forty-two ‘‘types of situa- 
ons’’, Examples were then selected covering all of the ‘‘types of 
tuations’’ and incorporated into tests known as Diagnostic Multiplica- 


n Tests. 
TYPES OF SITUATIONS 
What is meant by ‘‘types of situations’’ can best be illustrated by 
e following examples taken from Series ‘‘A’’: 


No. 1 3 i No. lz 
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Type situation 1 differs from 1z in that the latter has a zero as 
unit’s digit. It therefore constitutes a different ‘‘type of situation’ 
for a pupil, if not a new difficulty. S 
‘Types of situations’’ may be further illustrated by the following 
examples taken from Series ‘‘B’”’ 
No. e-1-2 499 No. ¢-8-2 499 \ 


2 ) 


‘ype situation e-1-2 differs from e-8-2 in that the former involves th 
carrying Ot one Lwiee, whil the latter involves the earrying ot éevint 
Lwice, 

CODE OR KEY NUMBERS 
The forty-two ‘‘types of situations’’ might properly have been num 
bered consecutively from 1 to 42, but it would have been impossible f 
one to remember the " type of situation’’ re presented by each of thes 
numbers. Code or key numbers which would be self-explanatory ther 


fore were decided upon as listed below rs 


Series A no carrying 
Series B carrying 
Z ero in the unit’s place 
| ero in the ten’s place 
Z ero in both unit’s and ten’s places 
Cc carrying 


EXPLANATION OF KEY NUMBERS 
All examples under Series ‘‘A’’ were grouped into three general d 
sions with key numbers ranging from 1 to 3. This meant that ther 


were three general types of multiplication situations or steps in Series 


\.’’ Step one included all examples where each partial product was 
o20 
complete, e.g 3. This situation was then modified by substitutiz 
320 
ero in the unit’s place, thus changing the example to 3. The key | 
number was changed to 1 A further modification occurred when ze! 
302 

appeared in the ten’s place The example became 3, and the ke 


3 
do 0 
number was changed to Iz. When the example was changed to 3 


the key number was changed to 1z”. Step two had only two key nun 


bers, namely No. 2 and No, 2z. The No. 2 meant that a new situation 
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encountered when the ten’s digit was so large that when multiplied 
8 ] 8 0 

ve two places, e.g., < 8. A modification of this example was 8 
stood for zero in the unit’s place, the key number was 2z. The 
for marking step No. 3 was essentially the same as for step No. 1. 


g ) 


» 
» 
, 
) 


example of this was The key number for this example was 

and it meant that a new situation was encountered when the hun 

s digit was so large that when multiplied it gave two places. 

ighout all the test and drill sheets z added to a number always in 

ed zero in the unit’s place, 2’ always indicated zero in the ten’s place, 
always indicated zero in both the unit’s and the ten’s places. 

In Series ‘‘B’’ the key numbers were just as simple as in Series ‘‘ A.’’ 

Series ‘‘B’’ all key numbers began with the letter ‘‘c,’’ which meant 

rrying.’’ Wherever this small letter was followed by the figure 1, 

lieated that this was a ‘‘type of situation’’ involving the carrying 

784 


in one place. An example of this was 2. The key number 


When the example was changed to <2, the key number 
708 

changed to e-lz. When the example was changed to ™ 2, the 

number was changed to e-lz. The earrying of a number twice in 

same example was indicated in just as simple a manner. If we ex- 


an example like the following, we see that one is earried twice 


The key number for this situation was e-1-2, and was read 
68 9 
rrying of one twice.’’ In an example lik <4, the key number 


e-3-2, and was read ‘‘earrving of three twice.’’ 


DESCRIPTION OF DIAGNOSTIC MULTIPLICATION TESTS 
Each test used consisted of three cards, each of which contained one 
mple of each of the forty-two types of situations. This provided one 
lred twenty-six examples in each test, the examples being distributed 
ellaneously. The window device of a popular set of arithmetic drill 
is was used in the construction of these ecards (see Figure 1). Above 


window, on the reverse side of the card, was placed not only the 


er, but also the key number. Each key number designated the type 
tion the pupil encountered in attempting to solve a particular ex- 
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OBVERSE 
“ _ 
Diagnostic Multiplication Tests 

580 800 491 809 49 6 0 

_xX4 _xX9 _x%& _X?9 x8 _xX8 

176 906 308 890 611 407 

Xs x 3 <5 x 8 <7 x< 3 

209 21 702 6 9 609 623 

<5 <9 x 4 & 4 9 

290 3 9 591 873 800 791 

109 29 100 399 599 270 

7 4 9 9 9 S92 

630 290 9 O 527 201 951 

3 <4 Ss 5 3 5 Ss 4 

799 99 101 46 390 309 

\ 7 7 Q ‘ Q ‘\ 9 ‘\ 6 \Z4 9 

FIGURE 1 
ample, and indicated what drill eard would give practice in the solutior cou 
of other examples involving the same ‘‘type of situation.’’ Three ex hel} 
amples of each ‘‘type of situation’’ were encountered by the pupils firs 
making it possible to determine by the number of times a ‘‘type of sit " 

uation’? was missed, whether there was a real difficulty or whether the tor 
error was due merely to carelessness. . 
DESCRIPTION OF MULTIPLICATION DRILLS ~ 
In order to provide properly for effective remedial work, forty-tv 
drill cards were devised, each containing ten examples of the desired aw 
‘type of situation’? and numbered according to the identifying ke: m1 


number previously mentioned (see Figure 2). 
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OBVERSE REVERSE 








Multiplication Practice 
Drills 


Series—A 


No. ] 

















FIGURE 2 
METHOD 


Each teacher gave Test No. 1, made a record of the difficulties en- 


uuntered by the pupils, and then began remedial work. Individual 


p was given to each pupil who failed to obtain a perfect score in the 
first test. After correcting the child’s error and showing him how to 
rk the example correctly, the teacher gave him the drill card designed 
meet his difficulty. In other words, if a pupil missed an example with 
* as a key number, his difficulty, in all probability, lay in the fact that 
was not able to handle the earrying of eight. After explaining the 
ffieulty to the pupil and after working several examples with him, the 
cher gave him drill card No. e-8. This card contained ten examples 
nvolving the carrying of eight. After a pupil had worked the ten ex- 
mples, he turned the eard over and checked his own work. 
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] ] . 


After pupils who missed examples in Test No. 1 had been given speci 
help, Test No. 2 was given. The object was to note what improvement 
had been made by those pupils who had been given special help in the 
specific difficulties. The amount of time between tests should normall; 
be determined by the amount of special help needed in order to he 
pupils individually, but at the Trowbridge Street School, the time b 
tween Test No. 1 and Test No. 2 was arbitrarily set at one week for t 
purpose of the experiment. During that week teachers spent five hal 


hour periods S-30 to 9:00. In helping those who needed it. 


Test No. 2 was given and recorded in the same manner as Test No. 1 
After results had been recorded the teacher gave such special help 
was necessary for one more week. After two weeks of intensive training 


upon the correct way of working the examples, pupils experienced littl 
diffieulty in passing Test No. 3. The objeet of that test was to determin 
how much improvement had been made after two weeks of drill upon th 
specific situations. Most pupils were able to pass Test No. 3 with 10 
percent accuracy. 

The object of Test No. 4 was to see what permanent value had resulted 

ym this diagnostie and remedial work. Test No. 4 was therefore giver 
three months later than Test No. 3. During this interval no special dril 
was given. The detailed results of the four tests are shown in Tables | 


IT, and IIT and the bar graph 


TABLE I 


Resutts or Four Successive Tests tv SiMPLE MULTIPLICATION 
TROWBRIDGE STREET SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
\ ’ 
, N F . ’ EST 2 E rest 4 
*RADSE RS 
LE } }. Ey I 
I f . I I i ‘ 64 8 164 
) ‘ 134 1 i4 j I 
' g r r 164 i 
| ] 1474 Loe 
I 4 4 75€ 
4 / 7.6 2.8 0.8 1.4 


Four hundred twenty-five children in grades 4B to 8A took these test 


Pupils who eame to the school after the first test had been given were 1 


ineluded in the report. Pupils who left the school before the exper 


ment was completed were similarly not included. 


FINDINGS 


Some of the most important findings of the experiment were as follows 


1. Specific drill upon the 42 ‘‘types of situations’’ during spec! 
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help time for two weeks reduced the percent of error from 7.6 percent 
0 
(first test) to 0.8 percent (third test). 
oan . ° . , ret 
2. There proved to be several zero difficulties instead of one as is “ 
mm . . ° a ‘ 
commonly accepted. The percent of error in examples with zero in the 
unit’s place was found to be almost always greater than in examples with 
zero in the ten’s place. 
7S 
TABLE II , 
NUMBER OF ERRORS IN TEST No. 1 = 
. . h 
Code No. of — of Code No. of — 2 Code No. of — of ca 
s - >xamples Situatio cxamples 33 : [xamples 
ituations Mined Situations Missed Situations Missed 9 
e1 59 c-32’ 85 c-62 155* that 
c-lz 79* c4 97 c-62’ 92 bal 
c-12’ 67 c-42 105* e-7 137 
( et 
c-2 99 c-42’ 81 e-7z 151* a 
e-22 73* e-5 106 e-72" 97 mnree 
c-22' 81 c-5z 137* c-8 150 
e-3 118 c-52’ 95 c-8z 131* 
e-32 84* c-6 120 c-82' 98 
* Zero occurs in unit's place 
Note—The number of possible errors for each situation above was 1275 (" 
3. Certain types of error, especially where zero occurred in the unit's nosti 
place, persisted even though specific drill had been given. cam 
. . failu 
TABLE III 
PERSISTENCE OF ERROR IN TEST No. 3 l. 
Code No. of — 4 Code No. of — 4 Code No of — ¢ to 5D 
Situations ‘Missed Situations Mieoa- Situations Missed. f th 
e-1 6 e-82’ 12 c-6z 12* a 
ols 3* c-4 3 c-62' 4 lit 
c-1z’ 5 c-4z 9* e-7 11 
¢ 23 c-42’ 6 e-7 15* hs 
e2 11* 5 11 c-72" 5 
c-23’ 3 c-5z 20* c-8 19 
Ce 12 c-52’ 1 e-Rz 20* 
e-3s8 9* c-6 26 c-82’ 10 
fero occurs in unit's place 
Note—The number of possible errors for each situation above was 1275 Even thoug! ° 
equa! drill was given on all situations, the number of errors involving zero in the unit's place ~ 
still pronounced ‘ 
t 
4. The greatest source of error in carrying occurred when the sum 
of the carried figure and the partial product was in a decade above the 
partial product as shown by the following example: 
ee 
7 15 added instead of 5. 
on . hat I 
‘261 - 
f the 


5. Examples involving carrying were not of equal difficulty. In 
Test No. 1 the percent of error was 2.88 percent in examples involving the 
carrying of one twice, while the percent of error was 16.58 percent in ex 


amples involving the carrying of eight twice. 
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Drill upon the specific skills in which pupils were weak yielded 
er returns than indiscriminate drill. 
Indiseriminate drill as previously utilized had been wasteful be- 
pupils used those skills in which they were proficient instead of 
ding their time upon those in which they were weak. 
The diagnostic tests revealed the weak skills while the drill cards 
bled the teacher to give specific drill upon the specific weakness of 
pupil. 
That forgetting played an important part was proved by the fact 
t the percent of error increased from 0.8 percent in Test No. 3 to 1.4 
ent in Test No. 4. The time between Test No. 3 and Test No. 4 was 


months. During this time no specific drill was given. 


ADDENDA 


Causes of Failure in Multiplication.—While the tests were self-diag- 
tie and self-corrective as to specific causes, nevertheless a more detailed 
nination of the results and of oral testing of pupils showed that the 
ures could be classified under the following general causes: 

|. Lack of mastery of higher decade addition. From 45 percent 
5 percent of all errors could be attributed to this cause. An analysis 
the errors showed that pupils needed additional drill in the higher 
lition faets. They frequently added an extra ten as shown in the fol- 


ving example: 


&§ 9 O 
‘7 The pupil added 16 instead of 6. 
7230 


Carelessness. From 15 percent to 25 percent of all failures were 
to carelessness. The following is an example: 
4 
2 The pupil probably mistook the 2 for a 4. 


) ~ 


3. Lack of mastery of combinations. A study of the errors showed 
t from 5 percent to 15 percent of all errors were due to lack of mastery 


‘the combinations. The following is an example: 








396 


examples 7 0 1 and 2 0 4, 


e.g. {o5 709 

5 7 7 

2010 1463 

Disregard of 0 entirely when in the ten’s place. 

e.g 701 90 4 905 

‘ <4 ’ +) “" 3 

355 48 615 

In the example 20 5 this difficulty was not discovered. In th 

\/ 8 
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Omission of carrying figure. 
491 


The following is an example: 


3) 


2055 


Confusion of number: 


e.g. 609 

xs 

545 4 
Transposition of figures in writing the product. 

on 305 

9 

» 

9 5 1] 


Addition instead of multipleation. 


however, it was readily seen that the puy 
Ss re 
~) . 


ignored the 0. 
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HOW CAN THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BEST 
SERVE ITS READERS? 
At the opening of the present school year, a questionnaire was sent 
readers of the Journal of Educational Research to secure the reader’s 
nt of view relative to certain matters of editorial policy. One hun- 
ed and fifty usable replies were received to this questionnaire. The 
tables which follow present a tabulation of the data contained therein. 
While the data represent a rather limited sampling of the larger group 
readers to which the Journal is addressed, they seem to present, how- 


r, some agreement as to matters of policy. 


TABLE I 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE POSITIONS (INCLUDING CHARACTER OF THEIR WORK 


HELD BY THOSE REPLYING TO THE QUESTIONNAIRI 


POSITIONS NUMBER RECEIVED 
I, Publie Sx hools 

1. Superintendents 53 

2. Principals 1 

3. Directors of Research 

4. Supervisors of Instruction 6 

5. Teachers 1 
II. Colleges and Universities 

1. Administrative Officials 5 

2. Instructors 44 

3. Directors of Bureaus of Research 5 
III. State Departments 2 
IV. Miscellaneous Positions 9 


Vv. Total 150 
TABLE II : 
A TABULATION OF THE RETURNS FOR QUESTIONS ONE TO Four RELATIVE 
TO EDITORIAL POLICY 


Should the Journal of Educational Research aim definite ly 


odify school practice? (To do so, would probably mean Yes No 
the Journal should attempt to serve teachers, principals, 
visors, and superintendents, who are interested in the ap 117 18 


ition of scientifie methods to school problen s.) 


Do you think that a journal of research might be more scien 


ic and less technical? (It has been suggested that the readers Yes No 
nt not less science, but more care exercised in making the 
scriptive and interpretative portions understandable to teach- 120 12 
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D 
ers, principals, supervisors, superintendents, etc., those not ” 
trained in technical research. ) ’ 

As a contributor to the Journal of Educational Research, (Indicate which 
lo you prefer to write: (1) for the research specialist alone, (1) 5 1s 
or (2) for teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents ! 
interested in scientific education, or (3) comprehensively enough (2) 41 (3) 70 2 
to interest both groups? 
4. Should reports of research be published which seem to fol 21 
low a reasonably sound experimental technique but which are 
based upon a relatively small number of cases, or seem prelimi Yes No 


nary in character or not sufficiently conclusive to serve as a 

basis upon which to modify school practice? (A superintend 

ent of schools recently remarked that he did not object to the 

reading of technical articles—as a matter of fact he preferred 

them—but he did object to spending an hour or more working 54 65 
through such an article to find in the end it led nowhere, that 

is, led nowhere from his point of view.) 


TABLE III 
A TABULATION OF THE RETURNS IN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION: te 
Is THERE ANY ONE FIELD TO WHICH THE JOURNAL MIGHT WELL GIVE SPECIAL ATTENT! 
DURING THE COMING YEAR? 


FIELD NUMBER OF TIMES MENTIONE! re 
1. Curriculum Research 42 10 
2. Experimental Studies of Teaching and Learning 74 
3 Measurements Applied to Character Education 43 
4. Guidance 34 
5. Child Study 19 
6. Special Education 13 
7. Supervision 52 
8. Administration 40 


TABLE IV 
SoME TYPICAL COMMENTS ON MATTERS OF EDITORIAL POLICY 


1. Could not each article be abstracted by the editorial board and the abstract 
I rinted after the article? 

2. Lhave been a subscriber from the beginning and I think the present policy sh 
be continued. 
There should be enough technical material to enable the reader to evaluate 
article. 

4. Why not dig into college teaching? 

5. Ihave found the Journal of Educational Research very helpful. 

6. I suggest that articles based upon opinion and non-objective data be omitted. 

7 [ recommend more attention to problems of higher education. 

8. There might well be an occasional article summarizing the results of experimenta 
tion in a given aspect of teaching. 

9. I think the Journal of Educational Research should remain the outstanding pul 
lication devoted purely to research. 

10. More attention should be given to the description of experimental techniques 


ll The Journal has been very satisfactory. 

12. Articles are too technical; publish no article without a good summary at the e1 
13 [ should not like to see the Journal become a yearbook. We have enough of ther 
14 Eliminate as much of the ‘‘high-brow’’ statistics as possible. 





15. Research workers are not reaching the mass now. They are writing for ea 
other. 
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I do not believe that research can be reported except in a technical way. 

Why not publish complete reports for specialists and summaries for the general 
teaching public? 

Satisfactory as it has been. 

To popularize the Journal would be a step backward. 

The title of the Journal suggests genuine research: it may serve either technical 
worker or field workers. Both are worthy purposes, 

The Jownal should attempt to live up to the ideals of research presented by 
Whipple in his article: ‘‘The Improvement of Educational Research.’’ School 


and Soctety, August 27, 1925. 
A. 8. B. 


AN INCIDENT RECORDED IN 1858 


From Emerson’s The Adirondacs—a journal of the experiences of 


n professional men of research in the realms of science, including the 


nduet of human as well as of nature life, when camping in a wild lake 
gion of the Adirondaes. The incident here quoted concerns their 
tion and reaction on news that the first Atlantic cable was completed. 


**With a vermilion pencil mark the day 

When of our little fleet, three cruising skiffs 
Entering Big Tupper, bound for the foaming Falls 
Of loud Bog River, suddenly confront 

Two of our mates returning with swift oars. 

One held a printed journal waving high 

Caught from a late-arriving traveller, 

Big with great news, and shouted the report 

For which the world had waited, now firm fact, 

Of the wire-cable laid beneath the sea, 

And landed on our coast, and pulsating 

With ductile fire. Loud, exulting cries, 

From boat to boat, and to the echoes round, 

Greet the glad miracle. Thought’s new-found path 
Shall supplement henceforth all trodden ways, 
Match God’s equator with a zone of art, 

And lift man’s public action to a height 

Worthy the enormous cloud of witnesses, 

When linked hemispheres attest his deed. 


. * * * * . . * 


. * * * * * . * 


A spasm throbbing through the pedestals 
Of Alp and Andes, isle and continent 
Urging astonished Chaos with a thrill 


To be a brain, or serve the brain of man. 
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The lightning has run masterless too long; 
He must to school and learn his verb and noun 
And teach his nimbleness to earn his wage, 
Spelling with guided tongue man’s messages 
Shot through the weltering pit of the salt sea. 


And yet I marked, even in the manly joy 

Of our great-hearted Doctor in his boat 
Perchance I erred), a shade of discontent; 

Or was it for mankind a generous shame, 


As of a luck not quite legitimate, 


Since fortune snatched from wit the lion’s part? 


Was it a college pique of town and gown, 
As one within whose memory it burned 

That not academicians, but some lout, 
Found ten years since the Californian gold? 
And now, again, a hungry company 

Of traders, led by corporate sons of trade, 
Perversely borrowing from the shop the tools 
Of science, not from the philosophers, 

Had won the brightest laurel of all time. 
’'Twas always thus, and will be; hand and head 
Are ever rivals: but, though this be swift, 
The other slow,-—this the Prometheus, 

And that the Jove, yet, howsoever hid, 

It was from Jove the other stole his fire, 


And, without Jove, the good had never been 
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D, GEORGI 7. Pre vent a d 
cttt Physical Education. New 
S. Barnes and Company, 


es 
RCS. 


ase of Health and Physical Edu 
which is being 
yn is the prevention : 
fects. In this book the writer has 
] very thoroughly the funda 
tals of such topics as; physiotherapy, 
siology of 
itrition, con 

infantile paralysis 
ralysis, together with a discussion 
thological conditions of the heart 

An entire chapt is devoted to 

njuries. 

n and well illustrated. 

considerable 


writer has given 


he proper relationsh 


t } i! lip 


} 
I 


etics to the broader program of | 
vation. He points 

ion provides opportu 

nent of the 

gh adaptation of mat 

is to individual needs, 

ties only those persons 
se achievements are far 
of the pr 


average 
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claims here since a careful survey or draft 
statistics show that most of the defects 
found could hardly have been prevented 
or corrected by exercise either of a group 
or individual nature. Moreover it would 
be difficult to prove that graduated ex 


ercise alone was responsible for develop 


ing those soldiers who were physically 


inferior. It is just as reasonable to as 
sume that proper diet, coupled with bet 
ter habits of personal health and com- 
munity hygiene were of great significance 
in bringing about this improved physical 
condition. 

On the whole, 


excellent presentation of the preventive 


however, the book is an 


and corrective aspects of health and 
physical education. It will serve as a 
valuable text in teacher training institu 
tions preparing specialists in this field. 
C. L. BROWNELL 


Ohio State Department of Education 


Probler 


Te achers. 


AS AND OTHERS, 
for High School 
University of Chicago Press, 
99 pages. 
contains six tests based upon 


typical problems in junior and senior 


high-school teaching. These tests are as 
General Methods, English Liter- 

Social 
Natural 


Each test consists of ten prob 


follows : 


+ 


ature, position, 


English Com 
Studies, Mathematics, and 
Science, 
lem-situations. For each problem-situa- 
tion five possible solutions are proposed 


directed to indicate which 


the possible solutions is most satis 
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factory and which is least satisfactory. 
The test in General Methods contains 
problem-situations involving the follow- 
ing: Introducing the Course, Directing 
Study, Applying Incentives, Establishing 
Authority, Selecting Subject Matter, De- 
veloping Appreciation, Teaching Pupils 
to Think, Improving Study Habits, Con- 
structing Tests, and Reviewing. The test 
for teachers of Mathematics includes 
Motivating Study of a Topic, Teaching 
the Meaning of Mathematical Terms, 
Teaching a Principle in Algebra, Teach- 
ing 3 Proof in Geometry, Supervising 
Study, Making Assignments, Teaching a 
Class to Review, and Testing Under- 
standing of the Unit. 

These problem exercises should be 
valuable for teachers in training and 
teachers in service. They are very sug- 
gestive of a type of test that can be 
used to great advantage by state depart- 
ments of education and other examining 
and certificating agencies, by superin- 
tendents of schools in selecting teachers, 
and by junior and senior high-school 
principals in various supervisory ways. 
As a teaching device the present volume 
eould be improved by including a select 
list of references in connection with each 
of the sixty problem-situations. 

D. H. EIKENBERRY 
Ohio State University 


The Technique 
Education.. Los 


CRAWFORD, CLAUDE C. 
of Research mM 
Angeles: The University of Southern 
California, 1928. 320 p. 

This volume, which is designed as a 
text for senior or graduate students, 
represents an attempt to apply the prin- 
ciples of ‘‘scientific’’ curriculum con- 
struction to the field of educational re- 
search. The author collected from 


graduate students and from other per- 
sons in contact with research work 145 
difficulties. The methods of solving these 
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difficulties make up the content of the 
book. This procedure suggests that the 
book is a source to which graduate sty 
dents and others may turn for assistance 
in dealing with the difficulties that may 
be encountered in educational research 
Unfortunately this does not seem to be 
the case. For the most part the discus. 
sions of these difficulties are too general 
and too abbreviated to afford much as 
sistance. In places the discussion does 
pertain to research techniques. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘ questionnaire technique’’ is the 
title of a chapter of ten pages. 
teen topics are treated, but some of them 
do not represent difficulties. The space 
allotted to this review prohibits a de- 
tailed evolution but in the judgment of 
the reviewer the treatment is distinctly 
inadequate and lacking in effectiveness. 
There are no illustrations of question 
naires, either good or bad. There is no 
reference to the heading of a question 
naire. Some of the advice does not seem 
to be sound. The author advises that the 
questionnaire be multigraphed rather 
than printed or mimeographed. The re- 
viewer cannot agree with this advice. 
Several of the other chapters are sub- 
ject to the same criticism. The chapter 
on ‘‘tabular and graphic technique’’ 
does not contain a single illustrative 
table or graph. In some instances the 
author appears not to be informed in re 
gard to available references. He advises 
graduates to look over lists of the titles 
of graduate theses but makes no refer 
ence to the compilations of titles which 
have been issued by the Bureau of Edu 
cational Research of the University of 
Illinois during the past ten years. The 
documentation of the text is practically 
nil. This fact is probably significant 
In a text having the purpose announced 
for this one, the absence of documenta- 
tion can be explained only by the failure 
of the author to give proper credit to 


Seven- 








1928) 


previous writers or by the inadequacy of 
the treatment. In this case the second 
explanation appears to be the true one. 
In passing it may be pointed out that in 
pect to documentation this volume is 
y unlike Good’s How to do Research 
in Education, Crawford includes chapter 
liographies, but they are relatively 


et 
L. 


The form of the book is subject to 
especially the form of the 
In the chapter on ‘‘report- 
Crawford criticises the 
information from 


ticism, 
rences, 
research’? 
of essential 
Examination of the refer- 


ssion 
reference. 
es he gives shows many omissions. On 
65 the place, publisher and date 
omitted. On 
ven Even in the 


page 40 no author is 


chapter biblio- 


raphies the information is not complete 


several instances. 

Although in the reviewer’s judgment 
faults of this book 

rits, it represents an effort to meet an 


outweigh its 
ent need. In the absence of a com- 
ehensive and critical exposition of re- 
earch techniques, it will doubtless pro- 
le some assistance to graduate students 
education. 
WALTER 8. MONROE 
University of Illinois 


KLAIn, Zora, Educational Activities of 
New England Quakers; A Source 
Book. Philadelphia: Westbrook Pub- 
lishing Co., 1928. 228 pp. 

Through the scholarly labors of Profes 

Woody students 

m he is training, we are gradually 


r Thomas and the 


juiring the basic materials for a study 


Quaker education. Professor Woody 


bas already issued two collections of 


rees dealing with Quaker educational 


tivities in Pennsylvania and in New 


rsey. Dr. Klain, who several years 


igo published an informing work on 
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Quaker Contributions to Education in 
North Carolina now follows it with a 
source book on Quaker education in New 
England. 

The present volume is divided into 
four parts. The first reviews the history 
of Quaker education from the beginnings 
in the seventeenth century to the end of 
the nineteenth; the second and third pre- 
sent original records of the schools and 
of the action taken by ‘‘ Meetings’’ and 
committees in relation to schools; and the 
fourth part displays the records of the 
educational philanthropy of the New 
England Quakers, a philanthropy ex- 
tended more particularly to the negroes 
and the Indians. The materials for this 
book were culled from several hundred 
manuscript volumes of minutes of the 
various ‘‘ Meetings’’ and from a variety 
of newspaper and other printed sources. 
The book eloquently testifies to the in- 
dustry of the compiler. 

Many problems in our educational his 
added light 
upon them by this work. We shall name 
Quakers, like other sects, at 


tory have new or thrown 
only two. 
received 
This 


data for a more complete answer to the 


various times publie aid for 


private schools. book furnishes 
question: To what extent have private 
schools received public support and what 
have the consequences been# And in the 
second place, Quaker elementary schools 
have gradually disappeared before the 
Some out- 
Moses 


march of the public school. 
standing secondary schools, like 
School of 
and are in a strong position. 


Providence, survive 
This book 


upon 


Brown 


contains much valuable material 
question of the adjustment of schools to 
a changing society. 

Dr. Klain has done his work well. His 
book will 


small but growing row of books dealing 


stand upon the shelf in the 


with our educational history which pre- 
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sent facts and documents, not theories 


of ‘‘how it must have been.’’ An index 
helps to make the contents accessible. 
H. G. Goop 
Ohso State Unwersity 
Ruee, EARLE U. AND DEARBORN, NepD H. 
The Social Studies in Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools. Colorado State 
Teachers College. Education Series, 
No. 4, 1928. 162 pp. 
what the 


institutions of the 


This study aims to show 
teacher-training 
country are doing to prepare their stu- 
dents to teach the social studies in the 
public schools. It is based on the cata- 
logues of more than 200 such institutions, 


on questionnaire replies from 300 
teachers college instructors, and personal 
institutions in various 
Much of the data 


tables 


visitations to 26 
parts of the country. 
is summarized in the 25 which 
form the appendix. 

The burden of the study is that we 
are leaving undone a great many things 
that we ought to do. It is 
pretty well agreed that it takes at least 


know we 


four years of work on the college level 
to train a teacher, and yet the evidence 
ut half of the 
teachers of the land have had less than 
half that amount. 


good sense to provide instruction cover 


would seem to show that abe 
It would seem to be 


ing the ground the prospective teacher is 


likely to eover and to require him to 
take these courses, yet too often in place 
of such comprehensive courses, short in 
tensive courses covering only a part of 
many of 


the ground are offered, and 


these are elective. Finally, it would seem 
to be good sense to present this material 
not as one would to a group of laymen, 
but in terms of the needs of a profes 
sional group, and yet many of the courses 
to be content courses. 


seem purely 


places the department 


Clearly in 


many 
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of principles of education and the social] 
studies department need to come to an vai 
understanding. If the demands of the tio! 


former are allowed (that the socia 
studies should have outcomes other than 
mere information), the social studies d 
make a 
its students 
those 


attained in the school; if they are not 


partment should conscientious t 


effort to show ( prospective f 


teachers) how outcomes may be | 


allowed, the social studies department +} 
should enjoin the department of prir 
ciples of education from talking about Ot 


habits and skills, 


attitudes and appreciations, and so on 


interests and tastes Q 
But to allow them to stand and do not! Sor 
ing about it would seem to convict the 


+ 


social studies instructor of sending 
his students charged with the task of 
doing what he himself is either unwilling " 
or unable to do, namely, to apply the 
principles of education in an actual 
teaching situation. 

The data furnished by Dr. Rugg ar 
Dr. Dearborn with the accompanying 
terpretation give the instructor of social 
studies in teacher training institutions 
much to think about. True, the respons 
bility is not thé@irs alone. The authors 
make clear how much falls on those who 
determine the conditions on which state 
certificates are granted. Nevertheless, a 
large share of the responsibility f 
remedying conditions belongs and wil 
always belong to the instructors in thé 
social studies, and they cannot begin to 


assume it too soon. : 


E. W. PaHLow : 

Ohio State University 
GrizzELL, Emit Duncan. Education me 
Principles and Practices. New York: an 
The Macmillan Company, 1928 
XViil 428 pp. ' 


The purpose of the volume, according 
to the author ‘‘is to set forth in genera in | 
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ne the essential principles and pre 
ng practices American educa 

The full realization of this pur 
is possible only to the extent that 


ntire field of education is seen as a 


in 


fied whole, developed with reference 
historical and comparative points 
ew. 

unity which the author stresses is 

i upon the principle 
he child and the curriculum 
for all 

vies such as the 


Re orgalr 


fundamental 
form 
else exis 7? 
Plant, 


¢ 


enter which 
): School 
Zatior oO 


Control, the 


The 


Extension of Education, 


idership, 


In 


} 


carefully 
is an essential pe 
scriminating 


the d 


able to the ads 


nt should be 
to 
Nevertheless, 
nt is often sketchy an 


secure 


s necessary satisfactory orient 

the fact remains that 

treatme 1 for 
eason inadequate. 

of the unique features of the book 


attention which the author gives 


One 
the 


the historical backgrounds and origins 
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+ 
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chapter on ‘‘Char ging Con 


of and procedures, ex 


principles 
le, in the 
ceptions of the Curriculum’’ the student 


account of 


plendid 
h 


is introduced to a s 


the development of the modern ecurricu 


as its point of 


This chapter takes 


departure, 1an and his needs, 


and shows how the curriculum has grown 


primitive n 


and de 


of the 


the needs 


in ace lance vith 
Curricula 


-hools 
original fo 


The viewpoint of the 


by 
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mmarized 


ways, to make 
Many other cl 
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Personnel Research in Department Stores. 
A Report of Studies 1918-1925 by The 
Staff of the Research Bureau for Re- 
tail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1927. 
This book 

studies made by The Staff of the Pitts- 

burgh Bureau for Retail Training from 

1918-1925. 


under the following headings: 


viii + 254 pp. 


presents a report of the 


These studies are classified 


1. Training salespeople 
2. Training executives 
3. Store analysis 
4. Employment tests. 
With reference to training salespeople, 
there are studies 


regarding specific 


methods of teaching salesmanship, 
analyses of requisite merchandise infor- 
mation, job analyses yielding content for 
auxiliary training such as arithmetic, 
lettering, and language lessons and anal- 
yses of department store employee mag- 
azines, libraries and retailing courses. 
The arithmetic analysis may be taken as 
typical: over 7,000 sales slips were 
analyzed showing that the chances are 
nine out of ten that no problem in ad- 
dition will be more complicated than the 
addition of four four-place addends, no 
subtraction is used in making change, 
in multiplication the multiplier will be 
12 or less and the multiplicand three 
places or less, in fractions only eleven 
denominators are found, all being 10 or 
under except 12 and 16, and by a simple 
thumb’’ 


This analysis makes 


‘‘rule of device decimals 
actually disappear. 
practical 


possible the development of 


tests in arithmetic useful in training 
salespeople in the essentials of depart- 
ment store arithmetic. 

The section on training executives in- 
cludes analyses of buyers’ duties, the 
floor manager’s position, and other ex- 


A very 


ecutives who handle salespeople. 
significant chapter entitled The Develop 
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ment of Personality gives a rank order 
of 28 personality traits for educational 


ov; 


directors and a rank of 27 traits for 


department store salespeople. Another 
chapter outlines in detail an executive 
training course. 

Part III is concerned with various 
store analyses with emphasis upon ser 
vice, 

The section on employment tests d 
scribes several research studies to dis 
eover tests which would distinguish good 
saleswomen from poor ones. The nega 
tive results force the conclusion that 
we have not yet discovered tests which 
actually indicate the presence or absence 
of qualities and abilities which make for 
good salesmanship.’’ SBetter results 
are described in the application of the 
Trade Test 


merchandise 


Army techniques in the 


measurement of inforn 
tion. 

The above constitutes a brief abstract 
only. The curriculum builders, educa 
é mploym«e nt 


tional psychologists, and 


psychologists will welcome this book. In 
a sense the book represents a report of 
progress rather than the complete pr 
sentation of research results. Consider 
ing the wide scope of activities carried 
on by the Bureau, the latter would not 
be feasible in a one volume presentatior 
From a research point of view, therefore 
the present 254 page volume may be re 
garded as suggestive but nevertheless 


valuable 


literature. 


addition to our professional 


DONALD G. PATERSON 


University of Minnesota 


Ocker, W. A. Physical Education for 
The Second Grade, New York, A. § 
jarnes and Company, 1928. 37 pp. 

CUBBERLEY, Hazen 4. Field Hockey 
Analyzed, New York, A. 8. Barnes and 


Company, 1928. xv 188 pp. 
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KATHERINE W. Volley 
New York, A. 8. 


rnes and Company, 1928. vii + 


jOMERY, 
for Women, 


AuiceE W. Basket Ball for 
men, New York, A. 8. Barnes and 
1928. xxv + 

C. Marching 
A. 8. 
115 pp. 


260 pp. 

Tactics, New 
Barnes and Company, 
above books represent a type of 
in the 
is not 


field of physical education 
research in character and 
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is mostly concerned with the technique 
of the particular type of exercise under 
consideration. They are planned from 
the standpoint of developing skill and 
no provision is made for individual dif- 
The three volumes 


ferences or needs. 


concerned with the three games should 


be of value to coaches who wish to per- 


fect individuals or teams in the particu- 
lar sport. So far as basic educational 
principles are concerned, or psychological 
approach, the books are marked by total 
absence. 
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Fifteenth Annual Conference on Edu- cational Tests and Educational Guid 
eational Measurements, Bulletin of the ance’’—Edward L. Thorndike, Professor 
S ol of Ed ( Indiana Univer of Education and Director of the Div 
sity, Vol. IV, No. 6, July, 1928 sion of Educational Psychology, Inst 


tute of Educational Research, Teachers 
: College, Columbia University; and ‘‘: 
papers: ‘‘A Study of the Effect of En Sed Se ee 
- : Method of Studying the Unmeasured 

vironment on the Intelligence of Foster . 


7h - = Traits of an Individual’’—Edward L 
Frank N. Freeman, Professor 


of Educational Psychology, University 
of Chicago; ‘‘Measurement of Vocabu- 
lary’’—Edward L. Thorndike, Professor 
of Education and Director of the Divi 


sion of Educational Psychology, Insti 


The bulletin contains the following 


Children 
Yeager, Assistant Professor of Psychol 


ogy, Indiana University. 


KOEHLER, ELSA, Pror. Dr. ‘‘ Empirical 
Personality Research on the Child and 
its Significance for Pedagogy’’ (En 

tute of Edueational Research, Teachers 


pirische Persoenlichkeits forschung an 
College, Columbia University; ‘‘ Pre 


Kinde und ihre Bedeutung fuer 


liminary Report on the Evaluation of anne rik) 46th Paedagogisches J 
Certain Practice Pads in Arithmetic’’ buch of the Wiener paedagogiscl 
Wendell W. Wright, Associate Professor Gesellschaft, Vienna, 1927, pp. 40-5( 
of Education, Indiana - University ; The author discusses in the field of 
ae Meas ring Change 5 in Scho ] jond modern child I sychology his concept 
Prices Harold F. Clark, Professor of personality-research and what edu 


Edueation, Indiana University; ‘‘The 
Psychology of the School Dictionary’’ 
Edward L. Thorndike, Professor of Edu 
eation and Director of the Division of 
Educational Psychology, Institute of 


Educational Research, Teachers College, 


tional science may expect. 
In discussing the characteristics 
+} » 


such psychological research the aut! 


makes the following statements: 


1. Everything, from the partial struc 


Columbia University con t Le ma ture up to the last unifying formu! 
ing?’—Edward L. Thorndike, Professor is gained by means of experience and 
of Educ = and Directer of the Divi critical study of factual material. 

sion of Educational Psychology, Insti 2. The investigator must follow tl 
tute of Educational Research, Teachers child’s life into every detail, his ment 
College, Columbia University; ‘‘Th growth in all its partial functions 


Measurement of Interest as an Aid to wholes, not the static or closed totalit; 


Vocational Guidance’’—James W. Rich The making or growth of personalit 


ardson, Vocational Counselor, Arsenal must be investigated. Such research is 


Technical Schools, Indianapolis; ‘‘Edu- genetic. 
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Unprejudiced research puts noth- common difficult words were spelled with 

ng into the facts but reads from them. an average accuracy of 49.67 percent at 

ietermines especially how personality the eighth-grade level, 76.75 percent at 

g experiences take place. Hereby the high-school senior level, and 85.53 

s definitely found, because we deal percent at the college senior level. The 

an early stage of growth, that the 268 words changed their relative rank 

tendencies go back to biological ings considerably when arranged in order 
The individual grows through a of difficulty at the three grade levels. 

s of accommodation to his en- ‘*The most frequent form of misspell 

Thus this research is also ing accounted for 50 percent of the 

misspellings occurring in forty-one of the 

the following const words at the eighth-grade level, in 

the first place, peda seventy-nine of the words at the high 

ational actions to gchool senior level, and in ninety-three of 

ld’s personality. Further, it is ob the words at the college senior level. 

«, that the human being will reach The two most frequent forms of mis 

highest performance only within the spelling were required to account for 50 

of his best endowments. With an percent of the misspelling oceurring in 

ng of his full power will come thirty-eight words at the eighth-grade 

greatest fulfillment of his wishes and level, in seventy-three words at the high 

satisfaction of his creative powers. school senior level, and in fifty-eight 

As soon as a tendency is recognized words at the college senior level. The 


the actual facts or data, long be- average number of forms required to ac 


. 
the child knows his own nature, count for 50 percent of the misspellings 


educator may protect or correct it. was approximately four at the eighth 
empirical-genetie-biological-person- __ grade level, two and one-half at the high 
ty-research depends the progress of school senior level, and two at the col 
lern science of education. lege senior level. The number of forms 
required to aceount for 75 percent of 

fasters, Harry Victor. ‘‘A Study of the misspellings was approximately four 
Spelling Errors: A Critical Analysis and one-half at the eighth-grade level, 
f Spelling Errors Occurring in Words three and one-half at the high-school 
Commonly Used in Writing and Fre senior level, and two and one-half at the 


Bureau of Pub- college senior level.’?’ 


tA 


jue! tly Missp¢ lled, 
lications, State University of Iowa, It was also found that the most dif- 
ficult common words are not being mas 
The purpose of this work was to make tered by pupils in their regular spelling 
critical study of errors made by eighth work Neither the length of the word 
le pupils, high-school] seniors and col nor its lesson placement within the year’s 
seniors in their attempted spellings work had any significant effect upon the 
common difficult words. The words accuracy with which the words were 

in this investigation were the first spelled. 

0 in Horn’s Basic Writing Vocabu- 

which were missed by 40 percent ARNETT, TREVOR, ‘‘ Teachers’ Salaries in 
r more of the pupils at eighth-grade Certain Endowed and State Supported 
vel as given by Ashbaugh. These 268 Colleges and Universities in the United 


5 
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States, with Special Reference to Col- 
leges of Arts, Literature and Science, 
1926-27,’’ New York, Pubiscations of 
the General Board, Oc- 


casional Paper, No. 8, 1928. 


Education 


In 192] the General Education Board 
published Occasional Paper No. 7, en- 
titled ‘‘ Teacher’s Salaries in Certain En- 
dowed Colleges and Universities in the 
United States.’’ The immediate cause 
for making this study was to enable the 
Board to take intel 
ligent action with regard to the use of a 
gift from Mr. John D. Rockefeller of 


securities valued at approximately $50,- 


General Education 


000,000. The present study is a repeti- 
tion of the study of 1921. 

The primary findings of this report 
are: 

1. On the basis of the data presented 
report the 


average salary of 


teachers in the 302 higher educational 


nsidered, increased 29.8 
1919-20 to 1926-27. This 


has been a re al 


institutions ct 


percent from 


increase, for not only 
have the teachers received more dollars 
in payment for their services, but the 
purchasing power of the dollar has also 


increased during this period. Moreover, 


these increases have been sufficient to 


meet the salary crisis of 1919-1920, and 


also to give teachers in these institutions 


a slightly better financial position than 


they enjoyed in 1914-15, as their real 


average salary has risen from $1,724 in 


1914-15 to $1,825 in 1926-27. 


2. Large numbers of teachers, 66.5 


percent of those replying to the second 


_ 


questionnaire, supplement their regular 


from additional 
Much of this additional work is 
A few 


sums, but, for the 


salaries by 
work. 
extra teaching. 


lerable 


earnings 


teachers earn 
cons! great 
majority, the annual return is small, as 
the median additional 


for all 


annual earnings 


teachers who supplement their 
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salaries is only $522. Of the teachers 
supplementing their salary, and stating 
whether 
percent do it from necessity and 28.1 per 

that the 
salaries of 1926-27 were still inadequate 


from necessity or choice, 71.9 


cent from choice—evidence 

3. The increase in teachers’ salaries 
has added to the financial burdens of the 
These have been 


met by endowed institutions in part by 


institutions considered. 


raising tuition fees 70.5 percent over 
1919-20, and by an increase in endow 


ment of 82.9 percent. 


‘*The Meas 


Character 


SHUTTLEWORTH, FRANK K., 
of the 
vironmental Factors Involved in Scho 
of Publica 


tions, State University of Lowa, 1928 


urement and En 


lastic Success,’’ Bureau 
This monograph is concerned with the 


problem of scholastic maladjustment 
The point of attack is the measurement 
of the non-intellectual factors associated 
with scholastic success and failure. 


‘*The 


cess from character traits and environ 


predictions of scholastic suc 
mental factors are remarkably high. For 


the assayer no actual prediction was 


made. Three hundred seventy-four cases 
of men were analyzed, a scoring system 
was devised and applied to a sample of 
120 cases laid aside prior to the analysis 
For these 120 cases the scores correlated 
.497 with grades and .493 with the com 
posite battery of four mental-educationa! 
tests which make up the entrance ex 
aminations at the University of Iows 
The reliability here is .76. An actual 
prediction of first semester grades was 
made from the self-rating device for a 
sample of 225 men. This yielded a cor 
relation of .369 with 


with the mental-educational tests. 


grades and .309 
Hert 
is only .48. The ques 
with first 
semester grades of .557, .536, and .567 


the reliability 


tionnaire gave correlations 
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men, for women, and for men and 

The mental]-educational 
yielded predictions of grade points 
419 to .586, with an 
The 
questionnaire scores with these 
481. 
amply 


four 


from 
correlation 


29. 


average 
s was The reliability is .77. 
demonstrate that 
Shuttleworth 


data 
devised by Dr. 


tests 


substantial predictions of schol- 


The low correlations 


success. 
the mental-educational meas 
that 


measured. 


s indicate non-intellectual fac 


s have been The low re- 


ities give promise that further re 


h will increase the value of the pro- 
he factors which have been measured 
ertain aspects of the environmental 
ground and certain attitudes or in- 
ests which are presumably of the na 

of character traits. These may be 


gued 


Students’ 


under eighteen headings. 
reports of high-school 
significant of the 


2) Participation in 


gy is most 
rs measured; 
3) Non-partici 

in high-school athletics; (4) 
yn of Latin, French, and German; 
Non-election of and 
and (6) The size of the 


suggested 


dramatics, etc; 


agriculture 

ial training ; 

iating class. It is not 
these factors lie in the direct chain 
asual events determining in part col 
achievement They are probably 

symptoms of antecedent and more 
lamental conditions. 

The home environment plays its small 
discernible part in the complex of 
tions determining scholastic achieve- 

Associated with scholastic success 
(7) The home of 


rk of art, musical instruments, maga 


presence in the 
nes and newspapers; (8) Parental in 

est in school work; (9) Freedom from 
strict home discipline; and, (10) Free- 
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dom from formal and churchly religious 
(11) hints that 


superior economic status is also involved. 


training. There are 


But the education of father and mother 
seem not important. 

Seven fairly clear character and per- 
(12) 


The successful students consistently re 


sonality traits seem to stand out. 
interest in intellectual 
(13) In 


the failure groups are more interested in 


port a stronger 


and cultural things. contrast, 


mechanical things such as electricity, 


wireless, repairing an automobile, and 


(14) 


ventional and thoroughly unimaginative 


building a radio. A strongly con 
tendency is revealed by the excessive lik 
ing of the failure groups for such items 
told ae 
sure’’, ‘‘detail work’’, ‘‘have a salary’’, 


and ‘‘be a follower’’. If these are the 


as ‘‘do as you are ‘*slow but 


ideals of the failing student it is small 
wonder that they perish in a university 
This conventionalism 


atmosphere. ( 15) 


is also revealed in the field of religion. 
The group 
‘‘church’’, ‘‘be 
work’’, 

dislike ‘‘spiritual’’, ‘‘spiritual immortal- 
(16) 
Almost identically the same tendency ap 
pears in the field of 
The failur 
to ‘* patriotism ’”’, ** The 


failure like ‘‘sermon’’, 


religious’’, ‘‘do re 


ligious and at the same time 


ity’’, and ‘‘religious toleration.’’ 


political interest. 
group give strong liking re- 
Scar 


sponses 


Spangled Banner’’, ‘‘our country right 


or wrong’’, and react negatively to 


‘‘fair play for the slacker’’ and 


nation’’. Two 
that 


from the 


‘‘humanity is above any 


further tendencies several 


suggest 
diverse types distinct conven 
tionalists may help to make up the fail- 
(17) The group 


tends to report a greater need for social 


ure group. failure 


contracts. They cannot bear to work 


alone; they must have companionship. 


(18) This tendency bridges the conflict 
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between straight-laced conventionalism 


and a final pleasure-seeking tendency. 


The failure group reacts more positively 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES REPORTED IN CURRENT 
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to such items as ‘‘ have a big allowance’’, 
life’’, 


**Pierce Arrow.’’ 


‘‘easy going **dancing’’, and 


ISSUES 


OF OTHER MAGAZINES 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
BARTHELMESS, HARRIET N. AND BOYER, 
Puiuip A. ‘‘A Study of the Relation 
setween Teaching Efficiency and the 
Amount of Credit Earned 
While in Educational Ad- 
ministration and XIV 


( November, 1928), 


College 
Service,’’ 
Supervision, 
521-535. 
The study is based upon data secured 
from 5002 elementary teachers and 1220 
Junior high-school teachers in the Phila 
delphia Publie Schools. 
efficiency 
asked to 
direction according to his judgment of 


In securing the 


ratings each principal was 


rank the teachers under his 
their efficiency. These efficiency ranks 


were converted into percentile ranks. 
After making an analysis of the date 
the authors present the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Neither elementary nor junior high- 
school teachers as a group take a large 
although the 


amount is much larger in the junior high 


amount of college work, 


school group. In the elementary-school 
group the median credit, 4.9 semester 
hours, is approximately only a sixth of 
a regular college year based on the usual 
minimum of thirty semester hours when 
full time is given to college work. In the 
junior high-school group the median, 41.4 
semester hours, exceeds the required 
minimum for entrance into junior high- 
school teaching by only 11.4, approxi- 
mately a third of a regular college year. 
2. In both groups, there is a positive 


correlation between experience and 


228 in the elementary, and, .346 


eredits > 


in the junior high. Obviously the longer 
a teacher is in service, the more college 
work it is possible for her to take during 
that time. The lowness of the correla 
tion between experience and credits, how 
ever, shows that experience is not a very 
significant factor in determining amount 
of work taken for credit. 

3. The data 
without credit showed that the amount 


concerning work taken 
was on the whole so small and so scat 
tered throughout the various groups that 
it was felt unnecessary to take it into 


consideration in this study. 


4. In both groups, experience is 
positively correlated with efficiency rat 


ing, although the is not 


high; .272 in the elementary, and, .355 


relationship 
in the junior high. The relationship is 
greater in the earlier years of teaching 
teyond thirteen years in the case of ele- 
mentary-school teachers and beyond 
seventeen years in the case of teachers in 
junior high school, added experience on 
the average is not associated with added 
efficiency. 

5. In both types of schools, the amount 
of college work pursued for credit while 
in service is positively correlated with 
efficiency rating. However, this correla 
tion is low, .16 in the elementary, and, 
.189 in the junior high. When the factor 
of experience is eliminated the correla 
tions are reduced to .123 and .081 for the 
elementary and junior high respectively 
No differentiation 
tween college work of other types. 


has been made be 
Were 
this differentiation made it is possible 
that the former type of college work 














1g 
le 
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ld be found to be more closely re- 
to efficiency than the latter type. 
Presumably there are few if any 


s where the accumulation of college 


lit is rapid enough to interfere with 


ency, at least that efficiency which 


represented by the ratings used in this 


essarily 


} 


K 


in that efficieney caused peo} 


elation 


~ 


The factors of experience and 
mt of college credit combined are 
much more highly correlated with 


ency rating than alone. 


the 


expe rience 


factor of college credit 


ling 


correlation between experience and 


ney for the elementary group is 
l from 272 to .296 and for 
junior high group from .355 
162 This addition is very small. 
s poss ble, however, that the two 


rs of credit and experience are the 
significant in predicting efficiency, 
other 


neasured are 


factors which we have 
but 


mntributions. 


that the 


I very numerous 


al ( 


rtant to 


in their individu 


It is imp remember that 


does not imply causation. 
a high correlation between 


uld not 


the pursuit of 
. 


example, 


ts and efficiency wi mean 


that 


college 


contributed to efficiency. It might 


le to set k 
that there 


effi 


re work It might mean 


unknown factors common to 


and the pursuit of college work 
were entirely responsible for the 
elatior It s also important to re 
er that the criterion of efficiency 
n used is a highly subjective one. 


ALDWIN, 


Growth 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


‘<The 


Elementary 


Brrp T. 
of 


Educational 
School Chil- 


en,’’ The Journal of Ed icational 
Ps XIX ( November, 1928), 


chology, 
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A comprehensive investigation of the 
relation of child development to sehool 
progress carried on by the writer in the 
Cleveland Public Schools. 
MYERS, 

LINE C, 


GARRY C, AND MYERS, CARO 
**The Cost of Quick Shifting 
Educational 
Bulletin, Ohio State Univer- 

(October 31, 


in Number Learning’’, 


Research 


VII 1928), 327- 


sity, 
334, 


A common method of teaching arith 


metic is to present 


the 


mixed examples in 
shift 


rapidly from one process to another in 


such order that must 


pupil 


giving his answer. 
add, 


rapid succession. 


He may, for example, 


ly, and 


subtract, multip divide in 
This study attempts 
merit of 
Through 


presented the author concludes 


to inquire into the relative 


mixed and group drill exercises. 
he data 


that grouped exercises are most effective. 


**The 


arying 


E ffect 


Lengths 


BERNICE E, upon 
of 
Intervals in 


The 


Psychology, 


Study Periods and Rest 


Distributed Learning Time,’’ 


Ed icational 
November, 


Journal oT 


XTX 1928), 552-559 


A study to determine the best distri 
n of study periods, 


schedules, A. 


like 


The plan called 
B, C, and D. A 
ng periods, all of 

lengths; C and D had 
ds successively decreasing in length 
intervals of A and C aliké 
and equal, while those of B and D de 
Thirty-two senior 


the 


le arn 


learning 


were 


high-school students con pleted four 


schedules The materials used were ¢ ighf 
sonnets of Keats, Milton, Shakespeare 
ind Wordsworth. The controls were 
adequati An examination of the data 


that none of schedules 


the four 
the best. 


ndicates 


are consistently 


The majority 


retained sonnets 


of the sul }e cts however. 








> 
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learned on schedules C and D better than 
those learned on A and B. C and D 
were schedules with decreasing lengths 
of study periods. The author concludes 
that: 

1) The duration of the learning per- 
iods has more influence on retention than 
the duration of the rest intervals. 

2) Study periods with lengths decreas- 
ing in a@ geometric progression, when 
compared with study periods of equal 
length, reduce considerably the rate of 


forgetting. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF TEACHING 

NORMAN AND HILL Victor D. 
‘*An Experimental Study of a Visual 
Method in Latin Instruction,’’ The 
School Review, XXXVI (November, 


675-678. 


FENTON, 


1928), 

A comparison of visual and non- 
visual methods in the teaching of Latin. 
In the experimental group stereopticon 
pictures were thrown on the blackboard 
by a daylight projector. These pictures 
represented in picture form most of the 
words of the vocabularies of the lessons, 
each word as it was taught being written 
on the blackboard over the object in 
the picture. The visual method was 
found to be superior. While the experi- 
ment is based upon merely a few cases, 


the procedure is suggestive. 


HAERTTER, LEONARD D. ‘‘An Experi- 
ment of the Efficiency of Instruction 
in Large and Small Classes in Plane 
Geometry,’’ Educational Admintstra- 
tion and Supervision, XIV (November, 
1928) 580-590. 

A study carried on in the University 

High School, 


during the school year 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
1925-1926 in 


which the work in a small section of 


twenty pupils is compared with the work 
of a large section of fifty-five students 
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in plane Geometry. The equivalent 
group method was used, pupils being 
paired on the basis of the average IQ, 
on six standard intelligence tests and 
mental age. One pupil in the small sec 
tion was matched with two in the large 
section. The results as shown by ob- 
jective tests would indicate that pupils 
ean be taught Plane Geometry as well 
in large sections as in small sections if 


the proper methods are employed. 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH 
Goop, CARTER V. AND ROBERTS, EDWARD 

D. ‘Curriculum Titles and Currie 

ulum Constants in Senior High 

Schools,’’ The School Review, XXXVI 

(November, 1928), 679-684. 

A questionnaire concerning the senior 
high-school curriculum was sent to 25 
cities with populations of 30,000 or more 
according to the 1920 census. The study 
here reported was based upon an analysis 
of 466 curriculums from 65 high schools 
The report contains tables listing fr 
quency of curriculum groups and re 


quired subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


BoBerTAG, Otro. ‘‘ Agreement and Con 
stancy between Teacher’s Judgment 
and Tests of Mental 
(Uebereinstimmung und Konstanz von 
Lehrerurteil und Testpruefung) Zest 
schrift fuer paedagogische Psychologu 


Capacity’’, 


erperimentelle paedagogik und jugend 


kundliche Forschung. XXIX (Oc 

tober 1928), 476-493. 

The federal regulation for the transfer 
of pupils from the ‘‘Grundschule’ 
(which forms the first four grades of the 
German elementary school) to higher 
schools demands that admittance to the 
secondary schools be made upon (1) the 
basis of the certificate of marks of the 


‘*Grundschule’’, (2) a written state 
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nt ent from the teacher, and (3) an edu- 
ng itional examination. A supplementary 
Q test of mental capacity is made under 
nd rtain conditions to determine the 
¢ indidates qualifications. 
re In this connection, Bobertag and 
b Wehlitz studied the reliability of teach- 
Is er’s estimates and of test of mental 
apacity for 35 pupils. The teacher’s 
if stimates and the tests were repeated 
eral times. The following rank cor 
relations were obtained: 
The first examination and the first ap- 
titude estimation (Begabungs-schtzung) 
e °9. the second examination and the sec 
rh i aptitude estimation .656, the third 
I examination and the third aptitude esti 
ition .783, the first and second examina 
ns .928, the second and third examina 
.907, the first and third examina 
re ns .864, the first and second aptitude 
. stimation .865, the second and third ap 


tude estimation .816, the first and third 
the first 


le estimation and a performance esti 


ptitude estimation .787 apti 
tion .950, the second aptitude estima 


n and a performance estimation .871, 
third aptitude estimation and a per 
second and 


rmance estimation .729, 


ird performance estimations .790. 
The data indicate clearly that the re- 
sults of the examinations show a greater 


onstancy than the results of an estima 


n. The 


difference, however, is slight. 


BROWN, ANDREW W. ‘‘The Reliability 
and Validity of the Seashore Tests of 
Musical Talent,’’ The Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, XII (October, 1928), 
468-476. 
The object of this study was to get 
. lata on the reliability of the Seashore 
Tests and also to determine to what ex- 
tent the tests can be used to predict suc- 
The subjects 
used were junior and senior high-school 


cess in musical training. 
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students in the LaSalle-Peru High 
School. The six Seashore tests were 


given twice to the same group, the first 
examination was given in three groups of 


about thirty-five each and the second in 


two groups of about forty-five each. 
There was an interval of about four 
months between the tests. The author 


draws the following conclusions from the 
analysis of the data secured: 

1. The reliability coefficients of the 
Seashore Tests with the exception of that 


for pitch, intensity and perhaps memory 


must be considered low. 
2. The validity of the individual tests 
as determined by their correlation with 


teachers’ judgment as a criterion is also 


low. The average rating on all the tests 
a moderate degree of relationship 


or 2 
gives 


with teachers’ judgments of musical 
talent. 
3. There is little 


musical 


relation between in- 
telligence and ability as 
measured by these tests. 

4. The intelligence of high 
school little 
effect on the score of the music tests. 

5. The 


six Seashore 


and 


age 


juniors and seniors have 


intereorrelations between the 
Tests of musical talent are 


low. 


Giese, Fritz. ‘‘School Type and Per- 
Tests’’ 


(Schultypus und Leistungsbefund bei 


formance on _ Intelligence 
Intelligenz prufengen) Zeitschrift fiir 
padagogische psychologie, experiment- 
elle 
Forschung. 
417-434. 
The 

several investigations made in connection 

South-west 


padagogik und jugendkundliche 
XXIX, (September 1928), 


writer presents a summary of 


with vocational guidance in 


Germany. Two kinds of tests were used, 
namely measures of general mental level 
and measures 


of practical aptitudes. 


More than 8000 pupils were tested. 
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In general intelligence, 14 year old 
elementary pupils were on average poorer 
than pupils in other types of schools. 
rroup of the Gymnasium 
scored highest. The pupils of intermedi- 
ate-school types such as, Mittel-Real, and 
Oberrealschule ranked according to the 
place which they oceupy within the total 
school system. 

Similar differences were found with 
regard to elementary pupils and boys 


ymnasium in other types of 


The investigator ascribes this differ 


ence to social environment of elementary 
pupils. He concludes that the vocational 

nselor has to be very cautious in con 
sidering such scores as_ prognostical. 


They have not individual but collective 
significance It does not mean that the 
elementary pupil is non-gifted in the al 
solute sens¢ Trade school pupils score 
wer than commercial school pupils. 
of sex differences the 
study contributes the fact that there 
are no remarkable differences. 

Rural districts were much lower than 
Children of North Ger 


many are on an average better than those 
of South Germany 
M ( ANEOUS 
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A study of the interest of teachers 
their work. The author’s method of 


measuring interest is described as f 


The method ‘‘consists of an interest 
scale ranging from 0 to 100, divided int 
steps. On this scale the worker is ask 
to indicate the degree of interest he | 
in his oeceupation—not his present 
but the voeational field in which he 
working. Since this judgment is 1 
urally subjective, the attempt is n 
to define the top limit with some deg 
of objectivity. The subject is asked 
consider as the 100-d« rret point that 
tivity in which he would spend his n 
time if he had a million dollars and 
not have to work; then to estimate t 
listanece down the scale which represent 
his interest in his present occupation.’ 

This seale was used with 409 teacl 
The median degree of interest was 9 
that is teaching was for these teacher 
ten points away from the thing that the 


would most like to do. Twenty-f 


percent place their interest at 100: thr 


persons said their interest in teacl 


was zero 


were more interested in their work tl 
teachers with a short term of servic 
The writer suggests that similar studies 


might be made of other occupatior 


ps sur as salesmen, machinists, mi 
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Manual Arts 


First Prize—H F Morehead, 
California 

Second Priz« ( E. Rust, San Francisco 
California 

Third Prize—H. G. Bellus 


Alameda, 


Berkeley, Cali 


fornia 
Honorable Mention August Flam Los 
Angeles California—W G Hjerstedt, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Grand Prize 


Arthur Agard, Alameda, California and Effie 
Riley, Rochester, New York (tie) 


The United States Bureau of Educa 


tion through its Division of Rural Edu- 


eation has recently compiled basic 
statistical data on rural education. They 


are presented under the heads of person 
nel of instruction, schools, enrollments, 
and finances. Comparable urban data are 


to facilitate comparisons, and 


given 
sufficient explanatory material accom 
panies the tables to show how the data 
were derived and how comparable facts 
may be computed for individual states. 
The data were compiled by Walter H. 
Gaumnitz, Associate Specialist in Rural 
Education and are available from the 
Bureau as Rural School Circular No. 27. 

The report reveals that— 

‘* Ninety percent of all the schools of 
America are found in localities 2,500 or 
less in population; urban schools enjoy 
the services of 83 principals and super 
visors per 100 schools, whereas the rural 
schools must be content with the guid 
ance and leadership of only 6.2 of these 


functionaries per LOO schools: city 


schools are in session an average of 183 
days annually, whereas in rural schools 


this number is 156; the average per 
capita cost in urban schools is $129.82: 
in rural schools it is $75.01; the average 
value of school property per pupil en 
rolled is $299 in the cities and $99 in 
the country, and teachers’ salaries are 
found to average $1,787 per schcol year 


- 


in urban communities as against $855 in 


rural, with an average salary of $748 
being paid in one-teacher schools. 

‘* With respect to secondary education, 
it was found that 22.7 percent of the 
urban as against 8.3 percent of the rural 
public school children are enrolled in 
high school; that urban high schools show 
an average of 26.3 teachers per school, 
while in the average rural high schoo! 
the entire secondary program is de 
pendent upon 4.3 teachers; and that 47.2 
percent of the urban high schools have 
reorganized on a junior high school basis 
whereas only 11.9 percent of the rural 


high schools have so reorganized.’’ 


Premier Mussolini has recently issued 
Minister of 


nstruction of Italy to carry out 


an order instructing the 
Publie 
the educational reforms advanced by 
Senator Gentile five years ago whil 
Minister of Public Instruction. Accord 
ing to a statement issued by the Section 
of Foreign Education Systems of the 
United States Bureau of Education, the 
main provision of the reform is the 
fostering of syndicalism in _ Italian 
schools by organizing each trade into a 
separate guild and providing special edu 
The statement 
also contains an excerpt from a speech of 
Mussolini before the Senate last June in 


which he stressed the necessity for co 


eational facilities for it. 


érdinating and strengthening the agen 
cies for spreading Italian culture in 
foreign countries. 
Pursuant to the legislation which 
transferred to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction the schools that until late 
in July, 1928, were under the direction 
of the Minister of National Economy 
the Premier has communicated the fol 
lowing order to Minister of Public In 
struction Belluzo: 
I. He will give the Italian elementary 


school a textbook that is unique for the 


purpose of educating the adolescent in 
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1 128 | 
8 the new atmosphere created by Fascism 
developing keen consciousness con- 
ning: 
e a) What the Italian people have been 
il ind claim to have been in history. (b) 
n eir contribution in discoveries, in in- 


and in the patrimony of 


al tions 
iD, 


wledge, art and civilization, to all 


ples. (¢c) The beauty and revitaliza- 
of Italy. (d) The part played by 


scattered over the earth in the 


2 talans 
luctive activity of the various na 
ns 
II. He will codrdinate and strengthen 
professional instruction that forms 
end in itself, training the worker for 
, t office and the field as directors and 
' inagers, and preparing technical men 


agriculture, industry and commerce, 
initiatives of a syndical 
field of f 


instruction of 
worker and the farmer. 


stimulating 


acter in the 


lo this end he will unify the continua 


school programs and give them a 


ial professional-artistic, industrial, 


iltural or commercial character, 
ending on the predominant activity 
the province or municipality where 


ated. He will 


e sections of the 


gradually transform 
present technical in 
tutes into professional-industrial, agri- 
iltural or commercial schools of the cor 
responding grade where such do not al 
ly exist, and will suppress the see 
ns of the technical schools where the 
fessional schools do exist already. 


[Tl In the school 


res youth for the university, the in- 


middle that pre 


stitutes, or the schools, he will 


higher 


nify, strengthen, and develop the com 


inations of indispensable foundation 


tudies, introducing only into the later 


nstruction for those whose 


ears special 


uundation must be laid on classical 


nowledge and for those who seek a 


ientific-technical career. 
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IV. He will 
tion the problem of the Government Uni 
schools of 


types with respect to their needs in re 


take up for reconsidera- 


versity and higher various 
lation to the activities of each locality, 
with a view to reducing the activities of 
those that have only a few students and 
do not appear to respond to local require 
hand he will 


those faculties 


other 
f 


activities of 


ments, and, on the 
develop the 
that respond to the needs of science, pro 
duction, and the liberal professions 

V. He will give a special trend to the 
scientific laboratories connected with the 
schools, in ac 


of the in 


universities and higher 


cordance with the program 


vestigating committee, and fix the status, 


economically and legally, of the regular 


workers in such laboratories. 


VI. He 


jects now taught in new 


will restore many special sub 
chairs in the 


universities and higher schools, to the 


foundational courses of instruction, 


though extended and strengthened. 

VII. He will amend the laws covering 
archaeological discoveries, giving ade 
quate encouragement to investigators 


and rewarding discoverers, but covering 


underground researches from an arch 


aeological standpoint by permanent 
legislation 

VIII. He will complete the fascistiza 
tion of al t only that of the 


] 


a hools, n 


programs but of the individuals them 
selve 8. 
Among the reform 


was the 


changes which the 
made in the secondary schools 


technica’’ an 


abolition of the ‘‘seuola 


excellent school with a eourse of three 
years based on elementary school train 
ing of from four to six years. The 


work formerly done by this school was 


divided between the three-year compl 


mentary school which requires an ex 


amination for entrance and fits for im 


mediate work in offices, and the technical 





school of four years which leads to the 
t-year te nical institute. Under this 
new ord of Premier Mussolini, these 
tech ‘ tutes will be replaced 
where poss l I the prof ssional 
s ft sferred f the Department 
f N nal Eeonomy. These include: 
‘ Industrial institutes mining 
ls, tra le sc] S. industrial pre 
i schools laborat y schools, 
industrial schools. 
Cc ‘ | institutes and sel ys 
h rnerTr nstitutes 

Hig! rari institutes, higher 
tes vet 7 medicine, second 
~ ind pract eal 

3 g l ss ation 
Oo f | tatiwor the 
tof Sa ce, a d 1s30¢ Ww 
’ N ties Vakes ti Following 

‘ ‘ 


Q, { r " The Vik President 
Section, Chairman; The See 

f the Section, Secretary; 
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Teache 
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rs Coll ge, 
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1929 University of Cineinnati 
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Teachers 
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Index 


Structure of Certain 


Used in Educational 


Research’’, Dorothy Cc, Rowell, 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
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‘*A Study of the Iowa Placement 
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dard, State University of Iowa. 


Test 
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‘*Correlation Te chnique for 
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Teachers College, Uni 
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\ VERSUS PRIN > M D IN THI 
ION OF THE TRUE-FALSI 
EXAMI 
Alt! ugh the opinior is rather ven 


true-false ex 


ation should be presented in 


printed 


eographed form, to my knowledg¢ 


available to sub 


No attempt 


this study to prove the 


is made 


validity of the 


false examination as a test of school 
ievement. It has as its purpose only 
recording of objective data to show 


relative differences in the presenta 


‘ 


false testing statements. If 


true 
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this article may tend to point at validity 


it is only incidental and should be con- 
sidered of minor importance. 


The two-fold 


First, if any, exists be 


study has a purpose 


what difference, 
tween the presentation of problems orally 
as contrasted with the printed form of 
Secondly, do 


diverse methods of presentation show any 


the true-false examination? 


ifference betwee successful al | unsue 
cessful pupils when success is measured 
in terms of achievement in proportion to 


ability to achieve? 


METHOD 
The 
eord Coll 


results from four classes Con 


ge were studied. Three classes 


nsisted of Normal School pupils and 


The two Ni 


School classes were composed of 


le nts, 


stu 
27 and 
Tests and Meas 


al School elass 


22 pupils in Elementary 


ents: one Norn 


was 


composed of 37 pupils in Elementary 


ationa Psychol rv; and 


(‘nl 


class was composed of 23 
High School 

An oral true-fals« 
end of the third 
The 
and distinctly. Each statement 


that the 


pupils in 
Tests and Measurements. 

test was given at the 
week of study in each 
class. statements were read slowly 
was read 
reading would as 


twice so first 


sist in orientation while during the repeti 


tion the pupils could concentrate upon the 


decision of ‘‘True’’ or ‘‘ False’’. One 
week following the first test the writer 
pre sented the same statements as before 


in mimeographed form in place of oral 
pupils asked 
} 


whether they could recall completely any 


presentation. The were 


of the statements and a 


that 


majority stated 
could he 


It may be concluded 


not a single statement 


‘ly remembered. 


first these 


examination, under 


imstances, 


would little, if any, in 


fluence the results on the second. 








GRADING FROM THE MEDIAN 


experience with grading has been 


| search for some scheme that is 
simple, and scientifi This article 
ption of a method of grading 
I ow testing 
r to properly combine all th 


to have a common s ale with 


I measurement. The 

I 100 percent seale S <« el 
if le if T n the median 

s | ides a t of measure 
nt The scores on all standardized 
he redueed to the 1 percent 

for the purpose of ading without 
s inaccuracy and the teacher’s own 
bn ( ST ted « this | sis 

t t tion fF measul 

‘ — +] , the 
1} ry ct I 

I} t ‘ ‘ 4 
=" ; . r np and 

] ss ect t fluet ms than the 
3 ‘ . e 4 lie 

j l 

, | netanev fF thic lal 
he tedlv sh by 

} 2 teat to different sections 

H 

er Si t ~ ~ ns are 

f +} ' " " ] . a 

nt t aon le f t 

@ her } lista I ‘ 

ww this pe t hecomes the SIgT fi 


rh In fact the raw score may 
« t} i? ] 
from the median is recorded 
ne al et} median art pl and 
e below are minus 
l first ti t ns 
é col . ‘ 
t I soon 1 that all factors 
' th " : 
ex l 3 eviations 
thus sed could ! 
h tes itions and given 


weight their importance war 
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ranted. Of course such a use of devia 


tions necessitated their having definits 


meanings. In order to give definite 
meaning to this measure the average 
leviations of a large number of students 


in their term tests were tabulated and 
thrown into a distribution. The base 


} 


line of this distribution was divided into 


deviation units ranging both ways from 
nero at the center. In order to interpret 
these deviations in terms of our five 
point grading system I next computed 
the standard deviation. Laying off on 


half sigma each way from the zero center 
efined the limits of the middl or © 
One sigma distance beyond each 

t these points defined the limits of the 
5 and P groups, respectively, and beyond 
ese limiting points at the ends of th 

lay the A and F roups 
ym this procedure I obtained the 


ive standards as follows: 


C represented deviations + to 


P represented deviations 5 to 12 
F represented deviations helow 12 
With these objective values as 


| next he an to express in «ae yiations 


work, or : \ other pe rformar 
whatsoever I acquired the habit of record 
ng deviations where I had forme rly 


lettere It re .Y hecame easy to 


record, for example, a +-15 instead of 


i 
\, or a zero instead of a C. M 
} ¢ did an desirable to ma 
s ti [ had a certain rang 
if deviations to use for each letter 
I eg 4 < 
etive evaluations at all thers sa ad 
ided advantage in expressing them in 
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the same units as are used for objective 
measures Being expressed in the same 
units any factors involved in grading 
may then be weighted according to their 
relative importance. 

4 record sheet such as was used for 
student 


each class 


provided a list of 
names along the left margin. In vertical 
columns were recorded each individual’s 
deviations in the particular achievements 


indicated at the tops of the columns. 


Thus each student’s record of deviations 
for the term ran from left to right 
across the page opposite his name. For 


example, a student’s record might be as 


12, —2, +6, +14, +10, 


follows: -+-5, 
18 ( being doubled), o, 15, +24 
being trebled), giving him a term aver 


age of 7+- and thus placing him in the 


In order to hasten the work of getting 
deviations from test medians a double 
sliding scale was made from celluloid. 
The first scale was numbered from zero 
at the bottom to 100 at the top in equal 


nits. The second seale in similar units 


was numbered from 50 at the hottom 
up through zero at the center to -+-50 
at the top. As soon as a test median 


was found the second scale was laid 
alor g the first with the zero oppos:te the 
median. The actual plus or minus de- 


ns could then be instantly obtained 


viati 
for each seore. In this way the finding 
and recording of deviations involved 


y little more time than would the 


handling of the seores themselves. In 
asmuch as most of the scores were near 
the edian the deviations were much 
smaller numbers than the scores and this 
compensated for the handling of plus 


The real advantage of 
using the deviations lay in their being 


relative measures. Grading is a matter 


of finding relative measures. 
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Having settled upon the technique my 
next step was to standardize my grades 
in order that they might have more 
definite values. In order to do this a 
eareful record was kept of all average 
term deviations for a period of sever 
terms involving twenty-six classes. This 
gave a total of 789 cases. These were 
thrown into a distribution as shown in 


Figure 1. The standard deviation was 





“ll 





“re 





Figure 1 
student ’s 


Each = star 
average term deviation 


re presents one 


Total number of cases 789 
Mean Deviation 5 
Standard Deviation 7.97 


again found and the base line divided 


s interesting to not 


as indicated. It 
that almost exactly the same division 
points on the base line were obtained 
as had been obtained seven terms pre 
viously with test deviations alone. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that 
subjective measures had been translated 
into the same units as were used wit! 


the objective tests. An additional ex 
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far the 


ter value to objective measures. It 


tion lies in my attaching by 


readily be seen that the distribution 


is to approach the normal with 7 


ent A’s, 24 percent B’s, 38 percent 


% 
F'’s 


\s the accumulated data of future terms 


24 percent P’s and 7 percent 


mbined with these the distribution 

hecome more and more symmetrical. 
Meanwhile I am using this distribution 
standard 


tentative for grading. 


combined achievement of twenty-six 
sses is a better basis for grading than 


The 


achievement of one class only. 


ie of certain tests has also been in- 
ased by giving essentially the same 
st for several terms and using the 
lian of all scores rather than the 


Students in- 
favor of 


lian in one class only. 


ably express themselves in 
mparison with the large group. Of 
i1rse such a comparison must be made 


th students of about the same college 
l It 


reshmen by a 


would be unfair to grade 


standard set by senior 


sses or vice versa. 

The method of grading herein de- 
bed insures the obtaining of a dis 
ition of student achievement over 
te a wide range: but it must not be 


med that because the group may be 
vided into five subdivisions the lowest 
difficult 


advanced 


t always fail. Vith a very 


st it is easy to distribute an 


erior class over a wide range. 


Whether the lowest should fail depends 


re 


e 


mini 
The 


ive the teacher quite 


have met the 


of the 


n whether they 


requirements course. 


stribution does 


- 


irate knowledge of 


the place ranking 


the students and opens the way for 


careful investigation of the actual ac 

plishments of those in the borderline 
gions. No scheme can replace the ex- 
How 


for 


réise of the teacher’s judgment. 


ver, in rechecking the failures 
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le 
classes 


smooth 


marized as 
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that accord- 


minimum 


found 


standards of 


several past terms I 


ing to my own 


essentials, students falling much below 


the 12 deviation were always in the 
failing group very definitely. 
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Figure 2 
Showing actual term deviations from 
the median in four classes 
Figure 2 shows how a mimeographed 
form may be used in graphing the rank 
ing position of the members of a class 
This partict lar form provides for four 
classes and therefore pietures the term ’s 


work. This figure shows actual classes. 
Classes differ much as individuals do 
Some classes may furnish no A’s, som 
no F’s. Others may furnish an un 
usual number in these or any of the 
groups. Vhen the data from several 


di fferences 


toward a 


are combined these 


disappear and the tendency 


distribution is noticeable. 


The 


grading from the median may be sum 


advantages of this system of 


follows: 
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work 


by comparison with the performance of 


1. Each student’s is measured 


the middle or average group. 

2. Subjective and objective measures 
are in the same units and may therefore 
be easily combined. 


Different factors that go to make 


up the final grade may be weighted ac 


cording to their importance. 
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4. The students in the class are def 
initely ranked according to the term’s 
achievement. 

5. The work involved is not excessiv: 
well worth the effort 
who is seeking a more scientific method 


and is to anyon 
of grading. 

E. L. ABELL 
Indiana State Normal School 
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\ R. BRANOM, out of his great en 

‘ll thusiasm for his subject and his 
broad understanding of the difficulties 
under which the modern teacher works, 
has civen to the profession a te xtbook 
that is both inspirational and instruc 
tive.....(It) presents in a concise and 
scholarly manner the principles under- 
lying the study of educational geog- 
raphy. No teacher can read these chap- 
ters and not become an enthusiastic 
believer in the problem method, neither 
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These exercises, the outgrowth of seven years’ teaching experience, 
provide the practice in elementary statistics needed to supplement 
classroom lectures, textbook assignments, and class discussions. 
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I. Careful and exact grading of all work included for 
each book, each grade, and each topic. 
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The Value of the Dictionary 


is the title of a new booklet written to help you in 
Teaching the Dictionary. Here are a few suggestions 
of the lessons included: 


First Dictionary Lessons Relative Position of Letters 


How to Find Words What You Find 
Pronunciation How to Find Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Synonyms The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 


Copies of this new booklet will be sent FREE to teachers 


upon request. 
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